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ABSTRACT 

The activities and results of a special project to 
coordinate the Adult Basic Education components of four federally 
funded agencies in the Kansas City Metropolitan Area, as a means of 
reaching the hard-core functional illiterate and providing a more 
effective and economical academic program, are reported. The five 
objectives of the program were; (1) to provide interagency 
coordination efforts to assist each participant to move from economic 
dependency to self reliance; (2) to employ new techniques of 
recruitment aimed at reaching the target population and stimulating 
their desire to be involved; (3) to bring about better utilization of 
Federal funds by raising the educational level of a greater number of 
enrollees in a lesser amount of time; (4) to provide a more effective 
program of instruction using and testing the values of a variety of 
published materials, wide and improved use of educational techniques, 
through a well- planned teacher training program and in-service series 
conducted through the Adult Basic Education Regional Specialist at 
the University of Missouri; and (5) to develop an adult basic 
education evaluation system so that a continuing analysis of all 
aspects of the program Is possible. It was concluded that most of the 
objectives of the project were met. Appendixes present material 
related to the four program objectives. <DB) 
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SECTION 1 



INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



OBJECTIVE I i To provide interagency coordination 
of efforts to assist each participant to move from 
economic dependency to self-reliance. 
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SECTION X. INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



In 1967 Dr, Harry Hilton, Adult Education Program Officer, tj, S, Office 
of Education, Region VI, was commissioned by a group of regional represen- 
tatives of the various federally funded programs of which adult basic 
education is a component to make a study of the adult education programs 
in Kansas City, Missouri metropolitan area, to identify the administrative 
problems and make recommendations for their solution. Dr, Hilton conducted 
a survey to determine if there was a way to develop a coordinated effort 
among the several agencies involved which might solve some of the problems 
common to all of the agencies, lack of adequate budgets and poor interagency 
communication, cooperation, and coordination. The survey brought out 
several interesting facts t 

There are 119,000 educationally deprived adults in the 
Kansas City, Missouri metropolitan area. 

25,000 of the 119,000 are totally illiterate, 

A person with an eighth grade education earns $4.15 
more per day than one with no schooling. 

It costs the taxpayer approximately $2500 a year to 
keep an Individual on relief. 

The cost of keeping a youth in the reformatory is 
$1700 a year. 

The taxpayer pays $3500 a year to keep a person in 
the penitentiary. 

The realisation is growing that the amount of education a man has 
determines to a large extent his potential contribution to society. It 
certainly is one of the greatest factors in determining how much income he 
will earn in his lifetime, as borne out by the following tables, 

*Other things being equal. The Black Heritage series presented in the 
Kansas City area over CBS TV in September, 1969 , brought out the fact that 
a Negro with one year of college earns less in a lifetime than a white 
high school dropout. 



Years of school 1966 income 

completed (age 18 to death) 


Total 


...$321,000 


Elementary: Less than 8 years 


.. 189,000 


8 Years .... 


... 247,000 


High school: 1 to 3 years ......... 


... 284,000 


4 years 


... 341,000 


College; 1 to 3 years 


... 394,000 


4 years or more 


... 542,000 


4 years 


... 508,000 


5 years or more ..... 


... 587, W0 



Source: Current Population Reports* Con- 
sumer Income. Series P-60, No. 56, Aug. 14, 
1968, Bureau of the Census, p, 9. 



Census Bureau estimates of lifetime income for men. 



ESTIMATED LIFETIME EARNINGS FOR MALES AGES 18 TO 
64, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND EDUCATION 

(In thousands of 1959 dollars) 



Occupational group 


All edu- 
cational 
levels 


8 years of 4 years of 
elementary high 

Softool school 


4 or more 
years of 
college 


All occupations 


$229 


$184 


$247 


$418 


Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers 


355 


227 


288 


418 


Farmers and farm managers 


140 


126 


167 


266 


Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, excluding farm 


362 


267 


347 


551 


; Clerical and kindred workers 


213 


189 


218 


262 


1 . . ... 

Seles workers llir ... r ..-'- 


269 


206 


265 


387 


Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 


222 


207 


242 


323 


■ 

1 Operatives and kindred workers ........ 


187 


185 


209 


229 


Service workers, including 
private household ........ 


156 


146 


180 


198 


i Farm laborers and foremen 


80 


90 


128 


— 


Laborers, excluding farm 
and mine 


143 


150 


173 


189 


SOURCE! Technical Paper 1$, Present Value ef 
merce, Bureau of the Census, table 1. 


Estimated Lifetime 


Earnings, U.S. 


Department of Com- 



Lifetime earnings data by occupational group. 
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At the time of Hilton's survey, fewer than 3,000 of the 119,000 
educationally deprived population in the Kansas City area had been 
reached. Analysis of the 1967 total figures for the programs 
surveyed, Manpower Development and Training, Work Experience Pro- 
gram, Human Resources Corporation, and the Department of Extended 
Services of the Kansas City, Missouri, School District, showed that 
the average training cost per pupil was $161. Because the Extended 
Services Department was the only program ^ith the specific objective 
of training the educationally deprived, and because it was doing 
so at a cost lower than that of the other agencies, it was rec- 
ommended that other agencies contract with Extended Services for 
their adult basic education training. As a result , the. Special 
Project for Coordinated Adult Basic Education during its first 
year of operation served as the coordinating agency for the adult 
basic education components of four federally funded agencies in 
the Greater Kansas City Metropolitan Area, administered through 
the Department of Extended Services of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
School District, 

It was anticipated, and has been borne out, that the key to 
such a coordinated effort is flexibility. Special Project, in 
meeting the adult basic education needs of four separate agencies, 
had to deal with four separate coordination agreements, five 
different class schedules, four types of educational goals, and 
four different budgetary requirements as required by agencies 
representing three separate federal departments, Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) , Labor, and Urban Development , The heterogeneity 
of the target populations , the basic services provided and other 



special requirements of the agencies that Special Project coordinated 
with can be seen in the table below, from the Spring, 1969, Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly , V, 13, no, 1, page 7, 









WORK EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING PROGRAMS OF THE MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 



Program 



Estimated number 
of opportunities, Target 
FY 1969 1 population 



Services provided 



Special requirements, 
target areas, sponsoring 
organizations 



For further 
information 
contact: 



Manpower Development 
and Training Act . 



S' 

if 

i' 






236,000 1 Unemployed and un- Skill training, employment 
dcremployed persons related basic education, 
with special emphasis and supportive services, 
on the disadvantaged. Training may be institu- 
tional (classroom), on the 
job, or a combination of 



No limitations on areas. 
Institutional programs de- 
veloped by State employ- 
ment service and voca- 
tional education authori- 
ties. On-the-job training 
conducted by private, em- 
ployers. 



State employment 1 
service or regional 
manpower admin-;; 
istrator 



| Neighborhood Youth 
% Corps 



440,000 



t 

10 



Young persons from Paid work experience for 
families at or below youth in school, as well as 
the poverty line. dropouts,, with a goal of 
encouraging a continua- 
tion or resumption of ed- 
ucation. 



No limitations on area. 
Sponsoring organizations 
usually public or non- 
profit agencies. 



Regional man- 1 
it administra- 






; New Careers 



IT- 



5,030 



tv 



Disadvantaged adults. Training and support to Many projects directed to Regional man-1 
prepare disadvantaged CEP areas. Sponsoring power administra-i 

persons for paraprofes- organizations usually pub- tor ; 
sional positions in public lie agencies. 
and non-profit agencies. . 



Emphasis on fields of 
health, education, welfare, 
and public safety. 



; Operation Mainstream 



11. COO Disadvantaged adults, 
primarily older per- 
sons. 



Work experience in such 
activities as beautification 
and development of rec- 
reational facilities. 



Programs directed to 
smaller communities. 



Regional man , 
power administra- 



^Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) 

. ■ 



r 



60,000* Unemployed and un- Comprehensive system for Programs directed to spe- Regiona I man-i 
v ' deremployed disad- delivering the total range cifically designated areas, power admlmstra-j 
vantaged persons, . of manpower services to Single sponsoring agency tor. " 

42 target areas. designated to provide a .0,, ' 

coordinated program, • - %;• 






• Work Incentive Program 90,000 



I 

E 



Aid to Families With Training, employment, and All counties meeting a 
Dependent Children supportive services, plus specified minimum AFDD 



State employment! 

. . specified minimum AFDC service or regional; 

(AFDC) recipients. an income incentive, case load eligible. . manpower admlr 
•y ‘ '.v<c O ■: . .Tv-.v-m-V ; Sponsoring agency usu- istrator 

; .u* V.l, V ' >' " r jiv Vw. ; ’••• • ally the State employment r ' 

y:-U- r ■; \VaV-~'C!Y. 7- service. v-. w -l 



! Based on new obligations! authority. ! f .‘" -y • ?? ;>■ — : ; 0 ; - ■* ■- 

f Additional Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) opportunities occur in the JOBS and CEP programs* which are jointly funded from 




The Target population of the Kansas City, Missouri, School District, 
includes anyone who wants more education; a special effort is made, 
however, to recruit in low income-high unemployment- low education 
areas. The Services provided are primarily academic, but include also 
Health and Social Living and Gonsimer Education, The goal is to 
provide as much education as a person is capable of completing 
through high school or high school equivalency, 

! • ” ■ • - • . ■ 
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The level of education an MDT student is scheduled to complete 
depends upon the occupational training for which he has been scheduled. 

In general, it varies from 5 weeks to 40 weeks of basic education only, 
and is offered concurrently with vocational training, WIN students 
achieve, first, the level of education necessary for their individual 
vocational goals, going to school full time, after which they arc placed 
on a job, CEP students also have individual educational goals, depend- 
ing on the job they are training in, but they go to school one day a 
week and work on the job the other four days. Both CEP and WIN make 
an effort to keep a student in school until he earns his high school 
equivalency, if the student chooses to do so. In the School District's 
Armchair classes and Programmed Learning Center, the student sets his 
own goal, but is encouraged to remain until he has attained as much 
education as he can. 

In keeping with the diverse goals above, the principal responsibility 
of the Special Project is to learn the determined goal of each individual 
student and see that the goal is reached. Only rarely is a goal short 
of 8th grade equivalency, although occasionally the student is scheduled 
to terminate his education after he has received his Eighth Grade Certi- 
ficate, 



COORDINATION AGREEMENTS 

Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) , The Special Project provided 
basic education under a subcontract. Six hours per week for each 
student was scheduled, with more to be scheduled if a contract modification 
became possible. The target agreed upon was a significant improvement 
in literacy with a G.E.D, certificate (upon referral after completion 
of eighth grade equivalency) for some. Special Project was responsible 
for hiring the teachers, 

, - ; 13 . ' -feif" ; 



Work Incentive Program (WIN) , A contractual agreement was made with 
Special Project, Students referred by WIN were scheduled to receive 
30 hours of basic education per week, the educational goal of each 
specified by WIN as determined at weekly assessment meetings attended 
by a Special Project representative. Teachers were hired by Special 
Project. 

Manpower Development and Training Program (MPT) . The basic education 

..... ^ _ _ _ _ ... .. 

program was included under the general supervision of the Special 

■ - - * 

Project on a consulting b',sis. Such consulting services were requested 
to 

1) give leadership in structuring course material 

2) help develop new techniques in use of materials and equipment 

3) offer additional teacher training sessions 

4) to exchange ideas and methods developed by individual teachers. 
Teachers were selected by IDT, approved by the School District of 

Kansas City, Missouri, and certified by the State Department of Vo* 1 
national Education, Basic education was included on a concurrent basis, 
one or two hours a day of basic education along with six or seven 
hours of vocational training, 

PROBLEMS OF COORDINATION 

Some problems encountered in the coordination process appear to 
be common to the relationships among all the coadjutant agencies^ others 
are specific to the structure or philosophy of a particular agency. 

Some examples of the former type may be characterized aa follows: 

1, Communication may be the most annoying problem in maintaining 
harmonious accord. Experience showed that it cannot be assumed that the 
expectations of a given agency will be met unless they have been 
specifically stated, preferably in writing. Frequent meetings at the 



highest local level appeared to increase synergetic effect the most, 
particularly if sufficient intra-agency communication followed. However, 
if policies and/or decisions were not passed along to, or understood by 
staff members at the operational level of all agencies involved, inter- 
agency relations were impaired rather than strengthened. 

2, Closely related to the problem of communication is the problem 
of including all feasible contingencies In the contract, where a con- 
tractual arrangement was made between Special Project and oth' agencies. 
The question may arise, "Does the contract include this se’ vi ' or 
’’Does the contract allow this action? ** It is a basic quest io $l "Are 

we being fair to each other?" Any detail that logically det es to be 

negotiated would produce smoother cooperation if it could be .eluded in 
the contract, 

3, The teachers * contracts brought up another question. Since all 
ABE teachers are contracted under the same arrangement as those in the 
Public Schools, vacations and, holidays are also the same. One agency 
questioned whether or not the teachers should work more than six or 
six-and-a-half hours a day, and whether they should get a Christmas 
vacation; in fact, it was .questioned whether or not the ABE students 
should have a Christmas vacation. Plans were made to Include such 
items in the succeeding contractual agreement. 

4, The physical facilities of some of the classes offered a 

problem in the viewpoint of one of the agencies . The vintage school 
building was not air conditioned, had no water cooler on the floor 
where ABE classes were located, and had no rooms on the classroom; * - 

floor where students could smoke » because of Insurance regulations , 
they must instead descend two floors to basement level to smoke. At 
the end of this years 1 operation, plans had been made to move the 



; 
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classes contracted by this agency to another location at some greater 
expense to then, 

5, In order to accomplish their ends* as seen by them, the 
students sometimes tended to play one agency against another, e.g. , 
a student might have blamed Special Project for what he deemed un- 
desirable in the program when he was talking to a WIN representative, 
and he might have blamed WIN when he was talking to a Special Project 
representative. This made interagency communication and understanding 
doubly important, 

6, What to do about student absences and tardiness, and who holds 
responsibility for them, were topics that many people spent much time 
considering , Special Project teachers tried different techniques to 
hold the students 1 interest (SEE Section III below), and counselors 

and coaches in other agencies also tried to pinpoint reasons and possible 
solutions. While it was recognized that adults were often absent for 
reasons beyond the control of themselves or the agencies that serve 
them, it was felt that stricter measures were necessary to encourage or 
force better attendance in general. Hence, one agency decide,: that 
if the student was absent 10 days, or five consecutive days, he would be 
terminated* another determined that if the student missed two consecutive 
weeks of classes he would be withdrawn, 

7, Some discontent was voiced regarding student records going both 
directions , to the agency from Special Project, and to Special Project 
from the agency. Subsequently, attendance reports , test scores, progress 
reports, and promotion reports were provided in pre -agreed form by 
Special Project and new student scheduling, notice of terminations, and 
placement test scores were provided Special Project on a more regular 






8, The need for a clearly defined measure of success on the part 
of students was considered for coordination. It was decided that the 
teacher should be informed of the educational goals set for each Individual^ 
and the academic achievement needed on the one hand, and on the other 

the teacher would inform the agency counselor of the student's demonstrat- 
ed potential to meet the goal set. In turn, the referral sheet would 
include more information on the student that pertained to the teaching- 
learning situation, 

9, An agreement had to be made regarding classroom interruptions 
since the agency representatives felt that they needed access to the 
students and the teaches felt that unscheduled classroom interruptions 
worked to the det, iment of the students' academic progress. The 
Special Project agreement finally worked out with WIN allowed for group 
counseling each morning from 8:30 to 9:15 or 9:30, and no counseling 

or observation during class sessions. Individual counseling would be 
scheduled ahead of time so that the student could just walk out of the 
class at the pre-arranged time without undue disturbance to the entire 
class, CEP counselors had access to their clients at the end of each 
school day in the Special Project classrooms. Other group and in- 
dividual counseling sessions were scheduled by agreement between the 
Special Project Head Teacher and the agency representative to minimize 
classroom interruptions , 

10, Entrance testing posed a problem principally to the Special 
Project, Each agency chose tests for placement of students on their 
own with somewhat labyrinthine results. The basic entrance achievement 
test used by MDT was the Stanford Achievement Test, Level Primary 
Form W, although occasionally Level Intermediate II, Form W was used 
instead. WIN consistently used the California Achievement Test, Level 

• 10 - . - ' ' ' - . - - ■ : 
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Junior High, Fom W, CEP used the Stanford Achievement Test, Level 
Intermediate XI, Form W at the beginning of its association with 
Special Project, but after a few months changed over to the California 
Achievement Test, Levels Elementary or junior High, Form W, Special 
Project place! students by use of the California Achievement Test, 

Level Lower Primary or Elementary ( or junior High in a few instances), 
Form W „ Halting a judgment based on objective standardized test scores 
as to whether students were actually progressing a level of ABE every 
180 hours wan difficult and necessitated a considerable amount of 
statistical manipulation of test scores to make a reasonable appraisal 
of student progress. The Revised Bata, the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (CLLIB)* and the Science Research Associates (SRA) Form AH tests 
wore used variously by the separate agencies to obtain an estimate* of 
scholastic ability of the students, 

11, Early in Special Project operation, it was necessary for a 
delineation of the roles of the Special Project counselor, MDT, the 
WIN counselors, and the CEP counselor/ coaches to be clarified re- 
garding students attending Special Project classes. The following 
agreements ware reached: 

MD T • No counseling services were to be provided by Special 
Project since the relationship was advisory only. Where referrals 
wore concerned, Special Project could refer people to the Missouri 
State Employment Service or G2P or WIN, as referrals must come to 
MDTA through then. There would be no preference for Special Project 
referrals, and no promise that they would be accepted. 

WIN: All referrals were made throughtheWelfare Office. WIN 
clients had their own counselors and problems for action were re- 
ferred to them. Educational problems were to be handled by Special 



Project, and a representative from Special Project was a part of 
their evaluation committee to help evaluate referrals, 

CEP' Referrals were made to CEP by (1) sending them directly 
to the CEP office as walk-ins or (2) sending them to poverty area 
out-reach workers. It was requested that no counseling be done by 
Special Project; each client would have about three different 
counselors in the CEP office; the Special Project counselor was 
strictly of a liaison nature. In matters of an educational nature, 
Special Project was left free to counsel NYC clients. 

School District! Special Project counselor was responsible 
for all counseling functions with regard to Armchair Class students 
and Programmed Learning Center students, 

BENEFITS OF COORDINATION 

MPT 

Of the 722 students who received the benefits of an association 
with Special Project, 316 were MDT students. Actual coordination at 
the instructional level got off to a slow beginning, due possibly to 
the need for a precise definition of coordination goals. After 
clarification had taken place, real cooperative effort ensued. 

Exchange of ideas was one of the objectives of MDT, To this end. 
Special Project and MDT teachers met together twice to exchange ideas 
and techniques, and to learn operation of teaching machines. Regular 
joint staff meetings were proposed. Discussed also was the possibility 
of an exchange teacher program to broaden the scope of understanding 
in the area of ins true t ion , MDT 1 s Instructional Coordinator also attend- 
ed a consultation session with the School District's ABE General 
Coordinator and the Special Pro j ec t teachers in which problems invo lving 

,UL9 



methods, materials, motivation and general learning problems were 
brought up. 

Workshop involvement for MDT teachers also came to fruition. 

The MDT teachers and Instructional Coordinator attended an in-service 
workshop held by Special Project for ABE teachers that lasted two 
days. In planning the workshop MDT staff was polled verbally relative 
to their needs. Each workshop consultant was informed of the 
hetergenoouo grouping and problems peculiar to each situation. 

Special "roject was able to provide MDT with a teacher aide train- 
ed through the New Careers program. The New Careers director and the 
Special Project instructional staff met with the MDT instructional 
staff to discuss the concept of New Careers and the training and skills 
which had been developed by the aides in the first phase of their 
training at Carver Adult Education Center. Subsequently all the aides 
and some Special Project teachers toured the MDT facility, sat in on 
classes, and met and talked with the teachers. One of the aides was 
assigned to MDT; the ABE staff there reported excellent results. Special 
Project*s head teacher continued responsibility of scheduling, attendance 
problems, and continued supervision of all aides, 

MDT*s Instructional Coordinator, who assists with orientation of 
all new MDT trainees, maintained a large supply of brochures and fly- 
ers telling about the Special Project and the Programmed learning 
Center, He, in turn, passed them out at orientation to all trainees 
and encouraged them to increase their education skills in spare hours 
by attending the PIC. -Jv"' 

Special Project* s recruiters referred a number of people to MDT. 

through M5ES who wanted job training. One former MDT student con- 



tacted through the recruiting effort of Special Project ■wanted to 
re-enter MDT, but lacked courage to go back. He prevailed upon the 
recruiter to talk to his former counselor about his reinstatement. 

WIN 

78 of the 722 Special Project students were referred by the 
Work Incentive Program. Of those, 22 received Eighth Grade Certifi- 
cates, and six were promoted from Level II to Level III. 

Benefits that accrued to both WIN and CEP from coordination with 
Special Project have been expressed verbally, and/or on paper. 

Saving in program costs was one of the principal benefits. At Carver 
Center 130 students used the same equipment (EDL equipment. Language 
Masters, DuKane projectors, film strip previewers, phonographs, tape 
recorders, overhead projectors, controlled readers, and 16 mm, projectors); 
whereas, if the students were housed in separate agency facilities 
duplication of equipment would increase government expense several thousand 
dollars. It would also be difficult to provide from 400 to 600 square 
feet of space for each classroom at as low a cost as has been done at 
Carver Center. A further savings was affected through the services of 
the General Director of Purchasing of the Kansas City, Missouri, School 
District, 

Experienced professional leadership, maintaining a manageable 
teacher-pupil ratio, a flexible class structure, and agency savings in 
time and cost resulted from operational planning and implementation 
being carried out by Special Project. Students were able to benefit 
from establishment o £ a Head ing Laboratory instituted at Carver Center 
which was used by clients of more than one agency for intensive train- 
ing in communication- skills. s |The; Assistant: Dire 



Laboratory at UMKC provided consultative services for the Carver 
Laboratory, 

The WIN staff requested Special Project’s head teacher to give 
talks to WIN clients who are potential ABE anrollees, the talks or 
discussions designed to acquaint clients with objectives of the ABE 
program, benefits of education, introduction to new teaching techniques 
description of learning atmosphere, and to build up enthusiasm to learn 
through use of new innovative machines and adult-oriented material, 

CEP 

Of those 203 CEP students who received instruction through June, 
1969, 10 obtained their Eighth Grade Certificates and 19 received 
Level promotions. 

Coordination made it possible to arrange daytime classes for 
CEP students; the alternate plan was to have them attend night classes 
under volunteer teachers. 

Coordination provided intern counselor training for Guidance and 
Counseling students attending the University of Missouri at Kansas 
City, by agreement with CEP, The counselors were assigned to work 
directly with Work Orientation and Employment (WOE) enrollees parti- 
cipating in the Special Project program. At CEP’s request all re- 
cords were made accessible to the counselor trainees, and the teachers 
were asked to cooperate fully. 

At the request of Special Project, CEP’s Deputy Director for 
Planning communicated CEP’s opinions regarding the advantages and 
difficulties of inter-agency coordination in adult basic education, 

(SEE Appendix A for a copy of the letter.) 

School District 



Consultative services were supplied by the Kansas City, Missouri, 
School District, The General Director of the Department of Extended 
Services, the General Director of Research and Development and the 
General Coordinator of Adult Education made themselves readily avail- 
able to assist and encourage the efforts of the Special Project, 

The Audio-Visual Department of the School District also furnished 
films, filmstrips, and audio-visual machines on a loan basis to Special 
Project, They were used in all agency classes. 

The School District Director of Guidance and Counseling made 
records and other consulting and counseling services available to 
Special Project staff, 

OTHER AGENCY COOPERATION 

Although more or less formal coadjutive arrangement was made with 
the above mentioned agencies. School District, WIN, CEP, and MDTA, 
interagency cooperation by no means stopped there. Coefficacy resulted 
from establishment of working relations with a number of other agencies 
in the Kansas City area. 

Operation Mainstream 

Through an Advisory Board meeting it was learned that Operation 
Mainstream trainees could paint the Programmed Learning Center at an 
expense only of the cost of the paint, A very adequate paint job 
resulted, and a job site of two months duration was opened for some 
Operation Mainstream trainees. One of the painters subsequently 
enrolled in the Programmed Learning Center as a special experimental 
case. He had been tagged ''mentally retarded", although an objective 
appraisal warranted only a "borderline" label. The experimental 



treatment is discussed at more length in Section III below. 

University of Missouri at Kansas City (UMKC ) 

A recruiter workshop was conducted by UMKC to provide pre- service 
training to the recruiters prior to commencement of actual recruiting 
efforts. Actual practice in the field took place during the workshop, 

A two-day In-Service teacher vTkshop was sub- contracted through 
the UMKC Regional Specialist for Adult Basic Education at a later date. 
All Special Project teachers participated, including those from MDT, 
and teachers from the On-going ABE and GED programs in the Kansas City 
School District and even some teachers from the North Kansas City adult 
education program shared in the workshop. 

The Assistant Director of the Reading Laboratory of UMKC has 
served as a consultant to the Special Project, He assisted in planning 
the Reading Laboratory set up at Carver Adult Education Center, In the 
course of his evaluation of teacher effectiveness he made some video 
tapes of some of the teachers in action and, after teacher skills im- 
proved, planned to make second tapes and evaluate the results. He has 
received permission from Special Project to use the Programmed Learning 
Center and its adult students as a laboratory for a proposed experi- 
ment in computeriEcd learning, 

UMKC Guidance and Counseling students, through the Concentrated 
Employment Program, have done intern work in counseling Special Project 
students in the CEP classes. 

Special Project teachers attended an evening workshop sponsored by 
UMKC in the area of human relations which was arranged by New Careers 
Program as part of the teacher aide training agreement, 

A Sensitivity Workshop designed to promote rapport between teacher 
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and student has been planned by UMKC and Special Project for the immediate 
future. 

Welfare Office 

All the WIN students were referred to WIN by Welfare, a U, S, 
Department of Labor requirement. Other Welfare clients were referred 
directly to the Programed Learning Center. By June 30, 1969, ten students 
enrolled in the PLC who had been referred by Welfare, and a number of 
others were referred by them who did not complete enrollment procedures. 
Such referrals consisted of clients who could not be put in work training 
or who were not yet ready for work training, but who were in need of 
education. 

Model Cities 

Model Cities provided bulletin board materials to the instructional 
staff, pamphlets, graphs, and pictures. They offered to make a 
speaker available upon request. 

Model Cities has expressed an interest in coordinating with the 
School District, including Special Project, to provide the educational 
component for their agency. Several meetings have been held to ex- 
change information and ideas for adult education. Program possibili- 
ties have been discussed, (SEEs Appendix A) 

Human Resources Corporation 

Mutual assistance was established with HRC regarding referrals. 

The Prograimaed Learning Center received a few students referred by HRC 
Neighborhood Centers , one Center particularly, and in return, the 

recruiters referred potential students to the Neighborhood Centers, 
particularly if the individual lived close to the Center and it was 
more convenient for him to go there than the PLC. 



Ten teacher aides -were trained through the New Careers Program 
by the Special Project instructional staff. After four months in 
Phase I, during which time Special Project paid 10% of the aides 1 
salary, the aides were proclaimed sufficiently trained for all-day 
duties and were entered on the School District payroll. Their hours 
changed from four hours of study and four hours of on-the-job training 
to six hours of work per day. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Special Project was served by Vocational Rehabilitation in the 
area of testing. One slow learner was sent to VR for individual 
testing and an opinion as to whether he was teachable. He is to be 
referred back to VR for further training when he terminates from ABE, 
Bureau for the Blind 

A few people have called the Special Project who learned about 
it from the Bureau for the Blind. Only one student enrolled who was 
referred from there. 

Urban League 

The Urban League agreed to work with Special Project by both 
accepting clients from and referring clients to the Project, Clients 
under 40 who were ready to go to work at $1,60 were referred to them 
for On- the- Job- Training, 

Naturalization Council of Kansas City 

The President of the Council has made several reference books for 
teachers available and has donated some to the program. The recruiters 
have referred some people they have interviewed to the Naturalization 
Council, 



Fairmont Country Club Dairy 

To assist in publicizing the Adult Education Week in January, 
Fairmont contributed to the effort by placing a full panel ad on 
half-gallon milk cartons delivered to their customers for three 
weeks prior to and including Adult Education Week, (SEE copy of 
ad, Appendix B) 

Chain grocery stores 

Two large grocery chains, United Super (Fleming Company) and 
Safeway, donated space in their weekly ads in the Kansas City Times 
to publicize Adult Education Week, The Times has a circulation of 
a half million. 

Radio and television stations 

Announcements of Adult Education Week were made on radio and TV 
at no charge to Special Project, Several other releases have been 
aired giving information about Special Projects free education 
offerings. (SEE Appendix B) 

Other agencies 

In addition to the associations listed above. Special Project 
maintains contact with other agencies through their representatives 
that serve on the Project Advisory Board, These agencies include 
the Mayor* s Council on Youth Opportunity, American Society for Train- 
ing and Development, Division of Employment Security, Personnel 
Management Association, and Community Development Division, 

Also represented on the Advisory Committee are agencies aforemention 
edi UMKC, WIN, MDT, CEP, Department of Extended Services of the 
School District, and Human Resources Corporation, 
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New Classes for Adult 
Basic Education 

One new class in the General Adult 
Basic Education program has opened and 
four others are in the planning stage and 
are expected to open soon. Mrs. Antron- 
ette Brown, General Coordinator of Adult 
Education for the School District is in 
charge. 

. An adult basic education class at the 
HRO Neighborhood Center in Area 6, 3714 
East Twenty-seventh Street opened Feb- 
ruary 11. Mr. Horace Peterson, Neighbor- 
hood Developer, worked with representa- 
tives of the School District to establish 
the class. The class with an enrollment 
of twenty-five is taught by Mr. Darby 
Ervin. 

Flans were made during the last week 
in March for opening two classes in In- 
dependence at the Zaun House under the 
supervision of Father John H. Lembcke 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Mr. Millard 
Caldwell of HRC neighborhood Center 7, 
and Mrs. Mary Taylor of the Community 
Welfare League. 

Through the efforts of Reverend E.E. 
ChappeUe, a new class is scheduled to 
open soon at the Second Baptist Church. 

Plans have been made for an ABE 
Club Class to open soon in the Tenth and 
Woodland neighborhood. Members will 
meet in the homes of enrollees. 




Mr. William R. Tillmon directs the 



Special Project ABE program. 



Special Project Adult Basic Education Provides 
Wide Range of Opportunity 



What is Special Project Adult Basic 
Education and how does it fit into the 
total adult education program of the De- 
partment of Extended Services in the 
School District? 

What services are provided through the 
Special Project and how may the general 
public take advantage of its offerings? 

Mrs. Antronette Brown, General Co- 
ordinator of Adult Education in the De- 
partment of Extended Services, offered 
this explanation, “Our Special Project, 
headed by Mr. William R. Tillmon, is a 
very important facet of the total adult 
education program. It is a specially 
funded proposal submitted to the United 
State Office of Education by our office 
more than a year ago. It is designed to 
set up experimental basic education 
classes for disadvantaged adults, moving 
them rapidly toward an eighth grade di- 
ploma and providing motivation for even 
greater attainment > a high school di- 
ploma and a better job. It is a coordin- 
ated effort where the School District joins 
hands with other agencies in identifying 
and serving individuals who need such 
education. 

Because of its experimental nature, the 
Special Project serves only a small num- 
ber of individuals in relation to the total 
number of adults being served through 
the Department of Extended Services, 
but already the impact of the Special Pro- 
ject is evident in many ways. 

RECRUITMENT PROCEDURES 
REACH MANY 

Recruiters under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Joyce Brown, have reached 
scores of persons. Through a bombard- 
ment of recruiting techniques - the news- 
paper, the radio, milk carton advertise- 
ment, and handouts distributed to stores, 
churches and placed in mailboxes, 
scores of people have learned about 
the offerings and have enrolled in 

- 

PLC OPEN LONG HOURS 
The Programmed Learning Center al- 
lows an individual to choose his own class 
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hours. The Center is open Monday 
through Friday from early afternoon to 
late evening. Persons may attend any 
day and stay as long as they desire. Lat- 
est books and equipment are used and 
a teacher is available at all times. 

ARM CHAIR CLASSES 
Patterned after the Philadelphia Arm- 
chair classes, the Special Project sets up 
basic education classes in homes in neigh- 
borhoods. Education is taken directly to 
the people. So effective has recruitment 
been in this area that soon classes will 
be set up in the General Adult Education 
Program to take care of the overload. 

The administrative staff in addition to 
Mr. Tillmon, who directs the Special Pro- 
ject, includes Dr. Molly MeCampbell, co- 
director and researcher; Mr. Caulbert 
Livingston who is in charge of testing 
and counseling: Miss Patricia Cowan, 
Head Teacher, who supervises teach- 
ers and teaching techniques; and Mrs. 
Joyce Brown, who heads the recruit- 
ing team. 



SPECIAL PROJECT 
APPROVED FOR 1970 
Word was received this week that 
that the eJqperimental Special Projects 
Adult Basic Education Program was 
approved for further negotiations by 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The second year of funding would 
mean that $127,000 would be spent to 
continue the operation of five full time 
adult basic education classes in co- 
ordination with the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Program, the Work 
Incentive Training Program and Con- 
centrated Employment Program; nine 
neighborhood armchair classes held in 
the homes of enrollees: and the opera- 
tion of the Programmed Learning Cen- 
ter where idividuals may choose their 
own hours for study. 



Para-Professionals 

Hired 

Para professionals have been assigned 
recently to classes in the General Adult 
Basic Education Program, 

Five part time teacher aides will assist 
ten evening school teachers; one para- 
professional will work full time with three 
day time teachers. 

The recently acquired employees will 
perform a variety of duties. They will 
distribute books and materials; grade 
papers; order, set up, and operate audio- 
visual equipment; keep attendance re- 
ports; assist in keeping cumulative re- 
cords and completing quarterly reports; 
time tests, and function in other such ca- 
pacities, 

A workshop designed to provide special 
training began April 7, 1969 and will be 
held for four successive Monday evenings 
at the Adult Education Center under the 
direction of Mrs, Antronette Brown, 




Mrs, Joyce Brown, Recruiter Co» 
ordinator, work* with a team to find 
potential participants and urge them to 
enroll. 
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Mr. Caulbert Livingston, counselor, 
assigns enrolleea to levels, administers 
tests and counsels them. 



HIGH SCHOOL CALSSES GROW 



Offerings in the high school adult 
evening classes at Central, Van Horn, 
Westport and West Junior are attract- 
ing for more students this year than 
last. Last yoar in five sessions, 4,709 
students were enrolled: with the com- 



already 3,950 persons have enrolled in 
classes. 

The break down in enrollment indi- 
cates that Westport Evening School 
le,ads with 1,307 persons. Central is 
second with 1,066 persons: Vah Horn 
is third with 984 enrooleees West Jun- 
oir txails wit* 1 593 students. 

If ^enrollment continues at this brisk 
rate, more than 6,500 persons will 
have enrolled through the anticipated 
summer session. 

Mr, Don Tira is director at West- 
port, Mr, Percy Caruthers heads the 
Central Evening School, Mr. John 
Perry is the director at at West Jun- 
ior. 



Favorite Foods 
Institute 



Our annual Favorite Foods institute 
will be held in the Little Theater, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 



Dates - March 25 
April 1 
April 8 
April 15 

Time - 10:00 to 11:30 a.m. 



Convenience foods and short cuts will 
be emphasized. Home made bread, food 
mixed in the blenders, foods cooked in 
the rotisserie will be featured. Popu- 
lar dishes from area restaurants will be 
demonstrated, namely steak soup from 
Plaza III, Chateaubriand from Le Cha- 
teaubriand, spinach salad from Putsch's 
and chicken Maciel which was a favorite 
at the Westport Room. 



This project is co-sponsored by the De- 
partment of Home Economics and Fam- 
ily Life Education, Kansas City Public 
Schools and the Home Service Depart- 
ment, Kansas City Power and Light Com- 
pany, Mrs. Olga Schley will be the de- 
monstrator, All interested persons are 
welcome. There is no fee. Please do not 
bring children as there are no facilities 
for child care. 



ABE ENROLLMMENT 
‘ PASSES 1968 MARK 



After nine months of operation in 
the 1969 fiscal year, adult basic educa- 
tion enrollment has soared above the 
figure' for the previous year. There 
were 1,031 ABE students enrolled in 
classes last year. So far this year, 
1,066 adutlt basic education students 
have been counted. 



Seven hundred and sixty-six persons 
are enrolled in the General ABE pro- 
gram, and three hundred are students 
in the Special Project. 
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SCHEDULE 



DEPARTMENT OF EXTENDED SERVICES - 

BAItimore 1-7565, Extension 352 or 239 or 333 



BASIC EDUCATION 

HIGH SCHOOL - PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT COURSES 
ENROLL AT THESE CENTERS 



Central Evening School 
3221 Indiana 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 
6:30-9:30 p,m. 

Begins September 10 

Garfield Day School 
421 Wabash 
Thursdays and Fridays 
8:30-12:00 Noon 
Begins September 12 

Van Horn — Mr, John Lancaster, 

Director 

1109 Arlington, Independence, Mo, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 
6:00-9:30 p.m. 

Begins September 10 



Westport — Mr. Don Tira, Director 
319 East 39th Street 
Mondays and Wednesdays 
6:00-9:30 p.m. 

Begins September 9 

West Junior (AH offerings are free 
to all area residents) 

1936 Summit 
Mondays and Wednesdays 
6:00-9:30 p.m. 

Begins September 9 

Garrison School 
333 Tracy 

Mondays and Wednesdays 
6:00-9:30 p.m. 

Begins September 9 



ever a student must earn at least 
TWO FULL UNITS in the evening 
school to obtain a diploma issued by 
the Kansas City, Missouri Board of 
Education. 

The nineteen units must include the 
following: 



Subjects Offered 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (Free) 

Any adult, eighteen years of age or 
over living in the Metropolitan area 
of Kansas City, Missouri who has not 
completed the eighth grade may enroll 
in adult basic education at any center. 
Adults are provided basic instruc- 
tion in communication arts (reading, 
English, speech, writing), numerical 
consumer education, health and 



Adult Basic Education is offered at 
Central, Garfield, Garrison, Van 
Horn, West Junior, and Westport. 

GED CLASSES Fee $20.00 
Adults, twenty years of age or over 
may enroll in General Educational De- 
velopment classes to improve their 
chances of passing the Missouri GED 
test and receiving an equivalency di- 
, ploma. 

j Enrollees study English, reading, 

| Social science, mathematics and 
science for a nine week session, two 
times a week from 7:00-9:00 p.m. If 
enrollment justifies operation, classes 
are scheduled at Westport, Central, 

| Van Horn, and West Junior. 



| Adults can move faster through 
Q ade school than children can, 
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PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COURSES 

GYM and SWIM for Women 
Fee: $15:00 

Hips, waistlines and that extra 
weight can all be corrected and 
brought under control by relaxing 
exercises, fun games and weight 
watching. This class is fun, tension 
releasing and very rewarding in the 
better figure control you will gain. 
Gym period followed by swimming. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 7:00 p.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. Van Horn. 

GYM and SWIM for Men Fee: $15 
Keep physically fit with a program 
of exercises and games, plus a relaxing 
dip in the pool. Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Van Horn 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 

Persons 16 to 2L: . . . .... . . . .Free 
Persons 21 or over . .$20 (minimum) 
Persons sixteen years of age or older 
may enroll in the senior high school 
division and fulfill requirements for 
graduation from the Evening High 
School just as for day high school. The 
evening schools will, when a student 
completes 19 units in the schools or in 
combination with units earned in an- 
other accredited high school, grant 
a diploma. Of the nineteen units, how- 
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English 


3 units 


Mathematics 


1 unit 


Science 


2 units 


Social Science 


3 units 


Practical Arts 


1 unit 


High School Course Offe 


ring 


English 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 . . 


. . . . Vi unit 


Basic English 


. .... '/a unit 


American History. . . . , 


.... Vi unit 


Current Affairs. 


, . . . . Vi unit 


General Mathematics. . . . 


. . . . V% units 


High School Arithmetic . , 


.... V% unit 


Algebra 


.... Vi unit 


Geometry 


, . . . V% unit 


Spanish ......... . . , , 


.... Vi unit 


General Science. . 


, , . . Vi unit 


Human Science. , . 


. . . . Vi unit 


Accounting. 


, . . . Vi unit 


Stenography 


.... Vi unit 


Typing - $21.00 . . 


.... V% unit 


Drafting. . ........ . . 


. . . . Vi unit 


Self-Study. . . . , , ........ 


. . , . Vi unit 


Family Relations , . , . . . . , 


.... Vi unit 


Driver Education - $50.00 


. . . .Vi unit 



SELF-STUDY 

The self-study tutorial-examination 
plan enables a student to enroll in a 
one-half unit course and study inde- 
pendently under the direction of a 
teacher. The work under self-study 
consists of reading assignments, writ- 
ten reports, scheduled conferences with 
the teacher and comprehensive exami- 
nations. 

Subjects offered by self-study are: 
American History 
Current Affairs 
Human Science 
World History 
Psychology 
Economics 
Citizenship 
World Geography 

REGISTRATION INFORMATION 

WHO? Resident or Non-resident six- 
teen years of age or over. High 
school students must have the 
written permission of their princi* . 

HOW? Mail in the fee with the com- 
pleted. for rri found in this paper 
or go directly to the school and 
enroll. 




Practical Nurse Pharmacology 

The Kansas City Board of Education Vocational and Technical Program 
is pleased to report that during the year 1968, 152 Licensed Practical Nurses 
took advantage of the Post-Graduate Pharmacology course. Thus far, for 1969, 



36 students have completed the course. 

The course consists of 60 hours of 
theory plus 100 hours of clinical practice 
and is open to those who have completed 
their Practcal Nurse training and Li- 
censed Practical Nurses, The student 
who satisfactorily completes the theory 
portion of the course is given a clinical 
rating sheet to be presented to his or 
her supervisor or employer. 

The Practical Nurse is then required 
to receive 100 hours of clinical practice 
of administering medications under the 
supervision of a Registered Professional 
Nurse or a physician. Upon satisfactory 
completion of this experience, including 
understanding moral and legal responsi- 
bilities and observation of drug action, 
the Li licensed Practical Nurse receives 
a certificate which allows them to ad- 
vance to a better position. 



SERVICE TO KANSAS CITY 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Over 250 Different businesses and in- 
dustrial firms were represented by em- 
ployees enrolled in the trade extension 
classes of the Adult Vocational Technical 
Education Service. An estimated addition 
al 350-400 companies are being served 
through the apprenticeship related train- 
ing program. 

With each new course and more effort 
toward public notification other Kansas 
City businesses are able to send or en- 
courage their employees to attend a train- 
ing program. Approximately 20 of the 250 
companies mentioned before found, for 
the first time, a training program that 
was helpful to their employees. 

The Adult Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion Service is proud to be a service to 
the community in this way. In fact, we 
expect to serve many more persons and 
businesses in the future. 



Adult Distributive Education 

Nearly two years ago a position was 
created within the Vocational-Technical 
Department for a person assigned to de- 
velop, establish, and operate Adult Voca- 
tional Distributive Education classes. 

This increased emphasis on Adult Vo- 
cation Education in the service and dis- 
tributive areas grew out of a realization 
that employment in these areas is grow- 
ing at a very rapid rate and this develop- 
ment of evening classes was important. 

In the past two years much has been 



Adult Vocational- 
Technical Report 

The completion of the 1968-69 Adult Vo- 
cational-Technical classes is rapidly ap- 
proaching for some 1400-1500 persons in 
116 courses. Because of the various 
course lengths, ending dates range from 
mid April through early June. 

Many of these people will receive cer- 
tificates for their satisfactory completion 
of special courses. Others will return next 
year to enroll in an advanced phase of 
training. These persons will receive cer- 
tificates after completing a series of 
courses, 

A steady growth is noted both in the 
number of enrollments and the number 
of courses. A portion of this growth can 
be contributed to new courses developed 
this year. 

New trade extension courses for this 
year included; Testing and Balancing of 
Air Distributions Systems, Supervisory 
Communications for Hospital Housekeep- 
ers, Refrigeration Electricity, Litho- 
graphic Color Etching, Maintence 
Electricity, Industrial Fluid Power, and 
Mathematics and Drafting for Mainten- 
ance Mechanics, 

Several apprentice related courses 
were also added this year. These include; 
Related Training for Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers, Teletyping, and Refrig- 
eration. 

Other new courses are in various 
stages of development and should be 
ready to operate next year, 

A few classes will be operated during 
the summer months. Welding is one that 
continues year around because of the 
heavy demand. 

accomplished in providing the adult com- 
munity with opportunities to study such 
subjects as Retail Sales, Waitress Train- 
ing, Commission Sales, and Supervisory 
Development, Approximately 30 different 
classes have been conducted this school 
year. In addition to these classes several 
firms have been assisted in their specific 
training needs in the Distributive Eduea- 
tivon area, 

The demand by our adult community 
for evening Distributive Education train- 
ing opportunities is sure to increase and 
the Adult Vocational-Technical Education 
Service is striving to meet the needs in 
this vital area of V ocational-Technieal 
Education, 



Local Painters hold 
Apprentice Contest 

The apprentice painters of Painters Dis- 
trict Council No. 3 participated in a skill 
demonstration contest on February 22, 
1969. The contest was the result of a co- 
operative effort of the Adult Vocational- 
Technical Education Service and the 
Painters Joint Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee, 

Approximately 30 apprentices submit- 
ted samples of their craftsmanship in 
three categories. These categories were 
natural wood finishing, immitation wood 
graining, and decorative. The sample 
work was completed on 16 inch by 22 
inch panels with specific procedures and 
operations performed in each category. 
The judging team consisted of journey- 
man painters and contractors from the 
Kansas City area. The Painters Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee awarded cash 
prizes in each category to the top three 
entries. 

Winners of the natural wood finish cat- 
egory were; 1st Robert Seward, 2nd Russ 
Allen, 3rd Robert Seward, Imitation wood 
grain awards went to; 1st James Barker, 
2nd Stan Frisbie, 3rd James Barker, The 
top three entries in decoration went to; 
1st Gary Freeman, 2nd Stan Frisbie, 3rd 
(Tie) Steve Perkins and Stan Skinner, 
Panels were then shipped to the na- 
tional contest which was held at Pheonix, 
Arizona this year. The national contest 
draws entries from apprentice painters 
from all over the United States, 

The biggest benefit derived from such 
a contest was the generation of a com- 
petivive spirit and importance of true 
craftsmanship. This will undoubtedly be 
established as an annual affair with more 
and better entries anticipated in comm- 
ing years. 



PRACTICAL NURSING TESTING 
DATES SET 

Persons interested in applying for 
the Practical Nurse Training should 
plan to take the pre-entrance test on 
one of the following dates: 

April 16, 1969 9:15 a.m. 

May 21, 1969 . . .9:15 a.m. 

The test will be conducted at the 
Carver School, 1514 Campbell, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Applicants should be prompt. 



SECTION II 
RECRUITMENT 

OBJECTIVE 2 : To employ new techniques of recruitment 

aimed at reaching the target population and stimulatin 
their desire to be involved. 



SECTION II. RECRUITMENT 



The Recruitment Department of the Special Project consisted 
of the Recruiter Coordinator and four recruiters. Choice of 
recruiter was determined in part by the residential area In 
which he/she lived, since it appeared advantageous to pick 
recruiters indigenous to the areas from which students ware to 
be recruited. The "area" in which a recruiter worked refer- 
red to the Human Resources Corporation area divisions, which 
number six in Kansas City, Missouri, Four of the HRC areas 
were worked intensively, as were parts of the other two areas 
to include those sections where the education need appeared 
to be greatest . 

IN- SERVICE TRAINING 

A recruiter workshop was conducted by the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City to provide pre-service training to the 
recruiters prior to commencement of actual recruiting efforts. 

The recruiters were told about the Special Project* the General 
Coordinator of Adult Education from the School District explained 
adult basic education to th^ra, and what was offered in classes; 
a UMKC representative discussed recruiting techniques and some 
experience through role ''playing; and a representative from the 
Regional Health and Welfare Counsel gave them information and 
■& handbook on resources for aid arid referral. The reef alters:-; 
proceeded next to the field for some actual practice, mid re- 
ported back to the workshop with results , 

In October an in- serviee^tra^ meeting :was held at the 



Programed Learning Center. The Executive Director of Turner 
House, Kansas City, Kansas, was guest speaker. He presented 
different techniques used by him in selling his program. The 
Recruiter Coordinator felt that "He was very informative, 
and,,, I felt that he provided insight needed by' the recruiters," 
An all- day workshop was held at the Programmed Learning 
Center in July, 1969. A film and discussion were presented 
by two Marine Corps recruiters based in the Kansas City area, 
in the morning session. In the afternoon, a "Group Therapy ,, 
session was conducted by a recruitment officer in the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Police Department, 

A videotape reeruitment film was developed to be used in 
recruiting students and in training recruiters . At this writ- 
ing, it had not had sufficient try-out to base a judgment on 
as to Its effectiveness Slides fcr use in recruiting were also 
being developed , 



RECRUITMENT PROJECTS 



Several operations vere carried out by the Recruitment 



Department: 



Door-to-door contact 
Radio promotion 
Newspaper promotion 
"Downtown Project" 
"Grocery Store Project" 
"Church Project" 
"Hospital Project" 
"School Project" 



"Club Project" 

"Open House Project 11 
"Follow- up Project" 
"Apartment House Project 1 
"Career Week Project" 
"Recruiter Ideas Project" 
"Pool Hall Project" 



In nine months of recruitment effort, more than 5300 
people were interviewed by the recruiters via doer- to-dopr 



contact. For each person the recruiters were requested to 
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report the date of the contact; the time of day and the place 
of contact; the name, address, and telephone number of each 
person; the years of education he had completed; and any 
referrals that were made for any reason. Brochures were left 
in mailboxes or in doors where there was no answer to a knock 
on the door. Since about 100 people were brought into the 
program by the recruiting staff, it was evident that for 
every student enrolled in Armchair classes or the Programmed 
Learning Center it was necessary to contact 5000 or 6000 people 
On their monthly reports (SEE Appendix B for report requirements) 
recruiters had various comments regarding their door-to-door 
operation. 

People who have not had a basic education are usually 
interested. 

This month I recruited for PLC, I found a lot of people 
eligible but 111 with flu. 

This report leaves me with a strain on my confidence in 
people, IJe have a great task ahead of us if we are to 
make an impression in the public's mind about ABE, Of 
wall ever two hundred people 1 have contacted this month, 

65 of them had accepted our program But when it came 
time far clcsc, only about 3% showed up, 

I was able to secure over 50 promises of attendance at 
PLC, but on the follow-up I found many of the people who 
promised were now working on a sunmertime basis and 
wanted to wait until next fall. 

There was a tendency to complain of the heat and lack of 
evening babysitting facilities; as a matter of fact for 
some of those I brought to the Center (for assessment) 

I had to bring the baby along. 

I am finding come who would like to attend PLC after 
school starts, which will prevent the problem of child 
care. 

Prospects were much greater working in Area 2 than any 
of the recruiting I've done before; on# out of every 
five persons was in need of ABE. 

I find it Impossible to use the same tactics all the time 
it depends on the individual's willingness to listen. 
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It helps to talk to people on their level. 



A recruiter needs patience and understanding of the 
problems and conditions of the population, 

I give as purpose of ABE 1) Securing certificate, 

2) better jobs, 3) better living conditions, 4) better 
social standing, 5) helping children and others. 

The recruiters have reported that they believe working 
women to be the easiest group to recruit, young men the hardest 
(they would like to be paid go to school); that people with 
little or no education like a classroom atmosphere, people with 
more education like an informal atmosphere; that people with 
more education are more cooperative about coming the •enter 
for testing and orientation than people with little or no 
education. They have found that people express more interest 
in ABE if recruiters explain that education is free; that 
they do not have to go to a school building for classes; that 
the teacher will come to teach them; that the time is set to 
suit the students; that the classes are net too long; that 
classes do not take up every evening of the week; and that 
they can progress at their own rate. The recruiters have 
reported, also, that their efforts are more successful if they 
are informal; if they talk to people on their level; if they 
show patience 'end. understanding of the peoples 1 problems; and 
if, instead of using the terms "basic education" nr w $peeial 
Project" in describing the reason for their visit, they simply 
say they are helping people get more education and ask If any- 
one there is in need of it. They have run into such problems 
as illness, drinking, handicaps, babysitting, transportation, 
too many children, much tiredness, unheated homes, children 
smoking, and loneliness. People unload their preb lotas on the 
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recruiters, the younger ones particularly; they want 
miracles worked. There are a few areas the women recruiters 
felt they should not enter. They would recruit in high 
rise apartments only in pairs in the daytime. It was not 
particularly unusual for the recruiters to report "Lady 
would not open door;" "Heard people talking- wouldn’t answer"; 
"People talking inside-would not answer door;" "TV going- 

no answer;" or "Saw someone part curtains but did not show," 

> 

The Recruitment Department was able to solicit free 
radio space to carry releases acquainting people with Adult 
Basic Education offerings of Special Project, Several 
of the releases are included in the Recruitment Handbook 1969 
in Appendix B below. The recruiters and Recruiter Coordina- 
tor also made tape recordings publicizing the Special Project 
which were broadcast* fee free, from one of the Kansas City 
radio stations. 

In a 'newspaper popular with the target population 
newspaper space was frequently contributed for advertising 
the Project's progran. Several releases are in the Recruit- 
ment Handbook in Appendix B, 

Advertising assistance was also requested of a number 
of business organizations in the Kansas City Area, Letters 
were mailed to the Officers and Board of Directors of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Chamber of Commerce, with a copy of 
the brochure, , ’What Adult Education Can Do For Our Cotr^lunity, ,, 
(SEE Appendix B for a copy of the letter) The Recruiter 
Coordinator reported that 

Thus far, I am receiving a good response to my letters 
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Those that replied asked for additional copies of the 
brochure, and stated they would assist in passing informa- 
tion regarding our program to their employees. 

The "Downtown Project" was conducted in early December. The 

recruiters were assigned to posts in the downtown Kansas City 

shopping district to hand out promotional material to passers by. 

In addition to downtown stores, flyers were handed out at the 

Jackson County Courthouse and at the Kansas City, Missouri, Police 

Headquarters . 

I passed material on the corner of 12th and Wyandotte and 
the Jackson County Courthouse. I found the people very 
willing to take or accept the material. 

Some days we were downtown passing out ABE literature. 

Hundreds of people received first hand information concern- 
ing this program, 

I feel the "Downtown Project" was chosen the wrong time 
of the year, and the location was not too effective because 
Downtown is already a target area for passing out pamphlets, 
flyers, and advertisements. The bell ringers for the 
Saltation Army were on every corner collecting donations 
for the needy, and there were so many distracting things 
taking place downtown. The passers-by seemed to be in a hurry 
and many refused to accept the flyers. 

The outside project results were very good in the morning. 

Til© people would accept the material although they didn’t 
inquire about the program. I found one group of people 
from out of state interested and thought they would like 
to have this kind of program in their city. 

For the most part it was interesting watching people 
rushing and hurrying from the chill wind. Only about four 
refused the information we had for them. Usually they 
would make some comment like "This is good". Often I* d 
tell them, "If you don’t need it please pass it on to 
someone else." I was pleased with the response, and cold 
too, 

v 

From December through February a concentrated recruitment 
effort was made in grocery stores where the recruiters handed 
out brochures and leaflets and interviewed potential students, 

More than forty grocery stores were involved in the project. 

Several laundromats were included, also. 
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X found the larger stores to be more cooperative and give 
more service than the smaller ones. 

At the Area grocery stores, the ABE literature reached 
mostly the kind of persons we are seeking for this program. 

Five Chain Stores gave permission to display in their window 
the ABE poster for a week interval. 




Phone: 
AC-816 
471 0775 
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Hie "Church Project ,, started in November, Virtually all 

churches of all denominations in three KEIG areas were located 

by the recruiters j most of the churches are not listed in the 

Yellow Pages, The pastors of the churches were told about the 

program, and their help was solicited in steering members of their 

congregation who were in need of basic education to the Special 

Project, Approximately 150 churches were vis ted, 

I made a telephone listing of large churches and canvassed 
my area for the small churches, I found all of the 
ministers very cooperative, I was also invited to talk 
to the members of one church, X found it hard to contact 
or find anyone at the very small churches ; so far X am 
very pleased with the recruitment of the churches in my 
area. 

X have been involved with the preparation of church packets 
and packets for church organizations, 

I delivered packets to all churches in my area, in regard 
to the ABE program, (SEE Appendix B for letter) 

We delivered literature to the churches, whenever possible 
making contact with the minister. If contact could not 
be made literature was left at the church, X have talked 
to some of the ministers who have promised support. 

In January recruiters were stationed in three hospitals, 

where their main task was handing out promotional literature. 

Although they received encouragement from many people, it was felt 

that the results were not profitable enough to warrant any further 

effort along that line, 

X was assigned to work at the Wheatley Providence Hospital 
passing out information about the Programmed Learning Center, 

I was given Children , s Mercy Hospital, X think my project 
was very well chosen because I was able to reach a lot of 
people within the time limit. Everyone X talked with was 
very nice and also interested, I was able to gain the 
prospect of one lady attending class after February, I 
found babysitting to be a major problem for most that was 
really interested. 

The recruiters covered their hospital project assignments; 
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however, very little was gained as a result of this 
project. 

The recruiters undertook a "School*. Project" in Hay, to 

contact several local schools before the end of the school term 

to locate parents in need of ABE. 

We left material at all schools with forms to be mailed 
in for parents who were interested. 

The project was not too successful because school was 
nearing an end when the project was started. 

Contacts were made with various clubs, especially social 

clubs, in the community in order to recruit students for the 

Programmed Learning Center, 

I visited the Urban League to get information for our 
Club Project, 

I distributed PLC Information to all the Social Clubs 
listed in my area (in the newspaper). 

The "Open House" was one of the largest promotional activities 
launched by Special Project during the first year of operation. 

In an effort to acquaint the Kansas City community with the 
efforts of the Adult Education element in Kansas City, both the 
Special Project and the School District 1 s General Program, Mayor 
Ilus W, Davis proclaimed Adult Education Week for the ^©ek of 
January 26 through February 1, 1969, (SEE Appendix B for Proela** 
mat ion) The kick-off for the week took the fora of an Open House 
held on Sunday, January 26, Dr, Joseph Paige, Director of the 
Urban Adult Education Institute at Detroit, Michigan, was the 
principal speaker. His speech was well received, as was that of 
a testimonial speech given by a former adult student who had 
completed the program and found a good job. The St, Stephens 
Baptist Church choir provided musical selections, and the in- 
to 
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vocation and benediction were pronounced by the pastor of the 
Centennial Methodist Church and the pastor of the St, Joseph 
Catholic Church. The Fairmont Country Club Dairy placed a full 
panel ad on half- gallon milk cartons delivere ! to grocery stores 
and customers, without charge, for three weeks prior to and 
including Adult Education Week. Two large grocery chains contributed 
gratis space on their advertising pages also, during the week 
preceding Adult Education Week. A letter was sent to many churches 
inviting pastors and their congregations to attend. Recruiters 
handed out special flyers, and The Call and the Kansas City Star 
ran articles. Flyers were circularized by the recruiters, 

(SEE Appendix B for promotional efforts) 

Recruitment concentrated for a time on two low- income 
apartment house complexes. Both women and men recruiters worked 
the apartment houses. As happened in many of the projects, an- 
enthusiastic response was reported, a fairly good follow through 
ensued (large Armchair class was set up), and it gradually falter- 
ed, There is further discussion of this phenomenon in Section 
III, Armchair classes, below. 

This month X was assigned to Wayne Miner Housing Development 
Area to set up an Armchair class. In two days we were 
responsible for nineteen interested participants. We think 
this undertaking was very successful. We made 30 to 35 
more contacts for the PLC with eight showing definite interest, 

X spent all of my time in Wayne Miner Court where eontrajQr 
to the reports of the press X found the people very friendly 
and sympathetic to our cause. The reports of the criminal 
elements have been over emphasized, while the good of the 
responsible people of the community has been ignored. 

During the latter part of the month X worked in the T, B. 

Watkins Housing Development. X found the management much 
more friendly than in Miner Development, and through her 
assistance I made contacts, some of whom were sent to 
the Miner Armchair class, others to PLC. 



During the month I recruited both in Wayne Miner and 
Watkins projects, contacting approximately three hundred 
to four hundred people. My reception was more friendly 
than the past month. 

In the Wayne Miner class, eighteen people are scheduled 
for the Armchair class. 

I think the experience of recruiting in pairs was most 
appropriate in the Housing Projects, plus we found so many 
young people in need of the ABE program, I feel the 
recruiting in the housing projects was quite successful. 

When "Career Week" was held in the Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium, the Special Project was invited to set up an exhibi- 
tion booth. The exhibit was set up by the Recruitment Department 
with the two men recruiters tending the booth during Career Week 
open hours. Posters that had been made for display during Adult 
Education Week and in the "Grocery Store Project" were set up 
in the booth, and a great deal of promotional material was 
distributed, (SEE Appendix B) 

I was fortunate to be named one of the two to represent 
us in the booth at the Auditorium for the exhibit of 
our material. The young people and adults responded 
wonderfully. 

The recruiters from Area 4 and Area 5 were given a two-week 

period to try out ideas of their own without direct supervision, 

a request made by the two recruiters. 

We were given permission to try for two weeks a new 
project, by this we are supposed to work on our own 
ideas to try and reach the people for the PLO, Here 
is a list of the places I went and contacted, 

1, City Market 5, Headstart program (Parents) 

2, Commodity Centers 6, Welfare Offices (both) 

3, Laundries 7. Salvation Army 

4, Barber shops 8, P.T.A. (schools) 

I found a few people interested and wanting to participate, 

I also made a good contact with Jackson County Welfare. 

Here I talked with one of the supervisors of the section 
which deals with non-working recipients but who would 
need education* This list will be ready for me to pick- 
up on Wednesday, I am hoping for a big and successful 
turn-out for the PLC. I also recruited a few people at 
the polls while they came to vote. 



My recruiting varies. X went such places as manufacturing 
companies, toy companies, cocktail lounges, bowling alleys 
bus stops, etc. I found lots of eligible prospects for 
the PLC, 

For one Recruitment Department project, one man recruiter 

was assigned enclusively to pool halls, taverns and bars in 

the evening hours to try to locate really hard core young men 

and attract them to the Special Project program. Subsequently 

other recruiters also did some recruiting there. The effort 

proved singularly unsuccessful. 

We canvassed bars, saloons, pool halls, and taverns. 

This was the most unsuccessful project we had. 

Pool halls and taverns proved to be a failure for the 
second attempt. 

In the spring a project was launched to re- contact all 

people who had dropped out of class, who had started but not 

completed their assessment to enroll in class, and who had said 

they were interested in the program but who did not follow 

through by starting assessment. 

During the month of May I helped in a follow-up project 
of people from both Armchair classes and the PLC, I 
found a few had been put in the Miner program, some 
were ill, some had gone on different jobs and new jobs, 

I found a lot were pleased to see the program was con- 
cerned about them, 

X worked on a complete follow-up of all students that 
were originally recruited, all the withdrawals, and 
absentees, and the reasons for the attendance to fall 
down. 

In doing my follow-up it proved to be very successful 
because the people were really pleased to see that 
we really cared and were interested in their welfare. 

The Recruiter Coordinator reported to the Advisory 

Committee for the Special Project regarding reasons given by 

the people for not following through or for dropping out. Her 

analysis showed that the principal reasons given, and the 



percentages of those giving each reason were as follows*. 
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Illness 5% 

Moved away 10% 

No transportation ... 1% 

No longer interested, 10% 

Working 51% 

Family problems 9% 

Recruitment follow-ups appear 



Class terminated 1% 

Pregnancy 3% 
Transferred to another program, ,5% 
Teacher- student conflict, ....... 5% 



to be quite effective. 



especially with absenteeism. One student reported that the 
reason she came back to class (she had terminated upon the 
death of her husband) because a recruiter came around and ex- 
pressed an interest in her and in continuing her education. 



OTHER RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES 

In April the Recruitment Department completed compilation 
of a handbook to serve ‘as guide to new recruiters entering 
the program. A copy of the guidebook can be found in Appendix 
B below. 

The recruiters made visits to several HRC Area Neighbor- 
hood Centers to learn more about the recruiting being done 
by MC recruiters and to coordinate referral methods to Special 
Project from the Neighborhood Centers and from the Neighborhood 
Centers to the Special Project Recruitment Department. 

Here I was given some good information about their program 
and ways they could help with this program. 

I went to the Area #4 Center to talk to the Coordinator 
about their recruitment program. We set up an appoint- 
ment for another conference, X talked to the Area 2 
coordinator secretary about their recruiting program. 

Later I went back to the Area 4 Center and conferred 
with the Head Neighborhood worker and was briefed on 
their recruiting. 

The Recruitment Department developed several forms for 
use in carrying out their duties : for recruiter reporting 

of individual contacts, for absentee checks, for compiling 



reasons for absences or drop-outs, for weekly schedules, 
and for reporting recruiting time. They also developed a 
Certificate of Appreciation for Armchair class hostesses, 

A "Recruiter of the Month Award" was presented to the re- 
cruiter who recruited the most actual enrollees each month, 

(SE* Appendix B for forms and certificates) 

In March the recruiters found fourteen people in one 
area who wished to attend an Armchair class. Since the Special 
Project could not aecomodatc an eighth Armchair class, one 
was provided for by the General Coordinator of Adult Education 
in the Kansas City, Missouri';. School District for the fourteen 
people. 

The recjraiters took it upon themselves to provide 
transportation in many instances. They and the Special Project 
counselor picked up students and brought them to the Center 
for assessment and later progress tests. The recruiters also 
drove students to class on occasion. Transportation and child 
care ware often cited as reasons by people who indicated that 
they would like to be involved in the program, but for those 
reasons could not. 

At the end of May the recruiting staff were asked to report 
on ideas they would like to see tried out in the up-coming year 
of Special Project operation. The following ideas were forth- 
coming : 

Set up speaking engagements for a student that has 
completed ABE, 

Each recruiter could display ABE sticker on cars. 

Schedule for 12 hour-per-day recruiting. 

Involve more older people that are really in need. 




Provide transportation for out clients. 

Work for recreation for the elderly. 

Bring in more younger people. 

Work more closely with instructors of our program. 

Work more closely with welfare workers. 

Utilization of public address system in automobiles 
driving around in various neighborhoods. 

Go to unskilled union halls, such as Labor, Hod 
Carrier, Bakeries, Janitors, etc. 

Contact plants and factories that use unskilled help. 

Since this is a non-profit program of community help, 
solicit advertising time from TV stations, (This 
was done for the Adult Education week) 

Recruit outside the HRC areas. 

Have more school contacts. 

Ask cooperation from various firms for names of persons 
that are employed in their establishments who need ABE, 

Carnivals , 

Fund-raising events. 

Provide babysitting center for participating students. 



SECTION III 



INSTRUCTION * TESTING •'* COUNSELING 

OBJECTIVE 3: To bring about better utilization of 

Federal funds by raising the educational level off a 
greater number of enrollees in a lesser amount of time, 

OBJECTIVE 4* To provide a more effective program of 
Instruction using and testing the values of a variety 
of published materials, wide and improved use of 
educational techniques, through a well planned teacher 
training program and in-service series conducted throug 
the Adult Basic Education Regional Specialist at the 
University of Missouri, Kansas City, 
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SECTION III. INSTRUCTION 



Better utilization of Federal funds involves at least three 
components: raising the educational level of a greater number of enrollees 

in a lesser amount of time; retaining a maximum number of students In 
classes at all times with a minimum of absences | and making economic use 
of space and supplies. How rapidly an individual’s educational level 
can be raised also depend# on several things: the competency of the teachers 

in motivating students and developing techniques, the availability of 
adequate hard ware and soft ware and the use made ©f them, and the way 
probl&n situations are resolved. 

In order to provide an effective program of Instruction, a variety 
of hard ware and soft ware was tried out and assessed by the teachers 
of the Special Project. Many of these materials were supplemented, im- 
proved, or even replaced by teacher* created materials. Participating 
teachers were exposed to frequent In-service training situtations and to 
the constant supervision of the Head Teacher. Teacher aide trainees enter- 
ed the program to assist the teachers and relieve them of routine class- 
room detail. 

Between October 7, 1968 and June 30, 1969 inclusive, 722 students 
participated in Special Project Adult Basie Education, They were 
enrolled through four agencies, each with a different plan for providing 
its clients with basic education. The WIN students attended class five 
days a week for six hours a day (a total of 30 hours per week) under three 
teachers at Carver Adult Education Center, with a maximum of ten students 
to a class. The CEP students attended one day a week for six hours (a 
total of six hours per week) under two teachers at Carver, with a maximum 
of ten students per class. Each of the two CEP class teachers had five 
different classes per week. The MDTA students attended class five days a 
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Section III, Instruction 



week for either one or two hours per day ( a total of five to ten hours per 
week) at the MDTA training Area, School District students attended either 
a ProgrfflOTed Learning Center (PLC) or Arm Chald Classes. The PLC had 
one teacher, and the students could attend as many days and as many hours 
per day as they chose. Seven Arm Chair classes, at most, were in operation 
at one time with the students meeting two hours per day two days per week 
(a total of four hours per week) , 

MATERIALS UNDER TEST 

HARD WARE 

Many items of hard ware were used in the Special Project, some 
already proven, some never ones being tried out. These items included 
the Learning 100, a 16mm Sound Projector, Film Strip Projectors, Over- 
head Projectors, a Portable Video Tape Recorder, Camera and Monitor, 
Language Masters, Record Players, several Film Strip Previewers, Craig 
Readers, Hoffman Readers, DuKane Filmstrip Projectors , and Tape Re- 
corders. Special Project teachers were charged with innovating techniques 
for use of the hard ware 1 a ways better suited to a disadvantaged adult 
population. Foilwing are teacher conments regarding their epinons of 
and use made of some of the teaching- learning machines, * 

Film and films trio projectors 

The selection of films for use with adults is somewhat limited 

Film stfips are not generally enjoyed. I think it's because 
most of them are not on the adult level, 

★ Footnote 

These and all subsequent teacher comments were made in response to 
a request made by all teachers entitled "Research Needs- Teachers" 
(SII Appendix C) . 
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Some Consumer Education filas and filmstrips used were 
"Consumer Problems in Nutrition", "Future to Bank on" , 
"Using Bank Credit", "Pay to the Order Of", "Money Talks," 
and "Why Budget", Used in the area of Social Living 
were * "Your Daily", "Safety in the Kitchen", "Cancer", 
"Heredity", "Bacteria", "Friend or Foe", "Dental Health", 
"Protecting Your Baby from Infection", "Human Heredity", 
"Eat Well", "Essentials of Diet", "How Food is Digested", 
"Human Reproduction^, "Nutrients in Food", "Hair Care", 
and "Making the Most of your Face", among others. In the 
area of mathematics, a few of those were: "Meaning of 
Fractions", "Adding Fractions", "Subtracting Fractions", 
"Measuring How Long", "Measuring How Much”, Let’s Measure", 
"Measuring and Testing Things", and "Why Study Math.", 

Not all of these were recommended by the teachers. 

The DuKane Projector was very popular. 



Tape Recorders * 

Used extensively, especially with non-readers or neo-readers, 
(More remarks regarding teacher techniques in use of the tape 
recorders are in section entitle TECHNIQUES UNDER TEST.) 

Overhead Projectors 

Not used to their potential. The teachers need Instruction 
in how to moke transparencies 
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Teacher and students using tape recorder together. 




Student using the tape recorder alone. 






LEARNING 100 MULTX-frffiDlA COMMUNICATION SKILLS SYSTEM (EDL) . 

Produced marvelous results. Reading comprehension, 
speed, word attack skills, and spelling show marked 

improvement after a few sessions. Helps hold adult j 

interest longer, allows rapid learning. 

My students seem motivated and thoroughly interested 
in their work. 

Some students are interested in reading things they 
never touched before. It improved word recognition 
and meanings as well as speeding up their reading. 

Material is job oriented and is concerned with work 
attitudes and the process of living in a working 
world the students seem to enjoy reading. Allows 

iamediate success. • 

Very good results. After reading on the controlled 

reader and in the study guide book the students i 

answer questions and suranarize a story on the tape 
recorder. They enjoy it and it also gives the teach- 

er a idea of whether or not they understood what they \ 

read . 

| 

f 
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For Conraunieation Arts, we are using the Adult Reader, \ 

BA Series and stories from They Served America. Flash- 
X is not very popular. Most cannot see the words and 
lose interest quickly. There is a considerable aaount 
of progress from the dauly use of the Skill Builders, 

We are using EDL Science D series to build vocabulary 
and knowledge infield while sharpening reading retention, 
reasoning, making outlines, stmmarizing, sorting opinions 
from fact, finding key sentences. It offers a change of 
pace. 




Many students come in a half-hour early to start on 
the Aud-X, The majority of students enjoy the EDL 
equipment. This method builds better comprehension 
and more speed than any other method. It does need 
reinforcement in language skills, particularly in 
writing. 
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LANGUAGE MASTER 

It has great potential for use in spelling 
and vocabulary. 

Language Master has not gone over too well 
because many adults pronounce words poorly 
and they claim they do not like to hear 
the sound of their voice. 

It is easier for a student to say the name 
of a letter and then the sound than it is 
to hear the sound and recognize the letter. 
Special cards should be made for the Languag 
Master correlating picture with sounds. 




DUKANE FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR, 



The DuKane stimulates interest. It needs teacher-made 
supplementary material, however, 

DuKane film strips are wonderful (in math) , They work 
with number combinations individually and in groups of 
two or three. Groups make it a competitive game. 
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CRAIG READER 




S 
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The Craig Reader is used daily, individually 
or in a group. 

We are using it to increase comprehension 
and speed in reading. 



HOFFMAN READER 



The Hoffman stimulates interest. 

It needs teacher-made supplementary 
materials. 

The students enjoy Group 6 stories much 
more than Group 3 stories. No spelling 
was learned as a result of the lesson. 
The "Flashback on Facts" did not reveal 
reading comprehension. The lessons can 
be used to best advantage by using only 
the first of the four strips in each 
lesson supplemented with teacher-made 
material. The same results (in terms 
of student learning) could be achieved 
with an interesting 5-minute story on 
paper supplemented with teacher-made mat 
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SOFT WARE 



Many soft ware items were titled out; only those that merited 
comment by Special 'Project teachers are listed below with .accompanying 
remarks. 

Programmed materials in general 

f 

A person working with programmed math can easily r r.ot 
see the forest for the trees. 51 The programs really 
should introduce concepts first and then break them 
down into sequences or, conversely, present the concepts 
after the sequences have Peer, presented. Programmed 
math materials can he used sometimes for the actual 
teaching of concepts to slow learners, depending 
on the hook and the learner’s reading ability. 

However," in most cases they are merely practice books, 
the concepts having to be presented by the teacher*- 
Quick students learn faster c> use of other materials 
for math practice than the programied math nooks. 

All programmed material must he supplemented by 
depth f, material. A program, in most Casas is only 
a, skeleton. ’ V; ' 

We used the programmed series but find they grow 
tired and bored in about 30 minutes d need a change. 

Life Near and Par and the Go hooks 

Many accomplishments are made from these. 

Cambridge Series. Arithmetic 

This is a good series for mathematics. 

Hauek f s Fraction Scries 

Is very thorough, tpon completion of Books I and II, 
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learners should have a much better understanding of 
fractions than gotten from other progranmied materials. 

Is good for those students without an understanding of 
fractions and decimals. 




Steck-Vaughn Basic Essentials of Mathematics 

Very good for those students ho have an understanding 
of the processes involved. 

Find good results, on the whole, through major 
use of- the Basic Essentials, When the student 
hits a plateau, if he works out several pages 
of the Sullivan Progrannned Math , he is ready to 
move on, as a rule, 

McOraw Hill Programmed Math Books 

Provide competency only in manipulating figures- -cannot 
teach students to understand why they manipulate the 
figures in such a manner. Even the problem books which 
off r practical problems cannot be used successfully with* 
out a teachers help, Progranmed materials could be more 
useful if they showed in the problem books a step by 
step analysis of how to derive the answers. 

Modern Reading Skill Text Series 

This has been exceedinly popular. The adults like 
stories and seem to enjoy correcting and keeping 
own records. It is an excellent learning device, 

I use this for higher level students. 
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Eollett's On the Way and 
lull Speed Ahead 

Much better than 
Working With Words 
an d Working With 
Word Patterns in 
teaching letter 
combinations. 




Games 




Some students enjoy playing 
the games that teach things; 
a few do not. Although it 
usually requires two or more 
to play the game, one by 
himself can learn things just 
just by fooling around with 
them himself. 

Quizmo , a mathematical gams, 
was enjoyed by all my students. 



Other materials 

Many other items purchased or brought in by the staff do not 
fall under the heading of hard ware or soft ware. More details regard- 
ing their use are mentioned in the TECHNIQUES section. 
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Newspapers 

Magazines 

Catalogues 



Telephone directories 
Encyclopedias 
Dictionaries 
World Almanac 
Books , hard back 
Books, paper back 
Measuring spoons 
Labels from products 



Rulers 
Protractors 
Compasses 
Pictures 
Charts 
Posters 
Chalk boards 
Felt boards 



Maps, Atlases 
Globes 
Calendars 
Measuring cups 
Bulletin boards 



Charts were made that posed problems for the students to solve; 
the answers could be found by checking under a flap on the chart, 
(SEE Appendix C for several of these learning devices). They were 
posted here and there on walls, doors, and bulletin boards. Many 
other charts were posted from time to time, changed frequently, 
to provide incidental learning and to wh* t the student appetite for 
finding answers to questions. 

Popular magazines such as Look , Jet and Ebony were available. 
Newsweek , Reader 1 s Digest , and My Weekly Reader were also used in 
learning situations. One teacher searched for books and from a 
library "scrap" heap came up with four large-print, junior high 
level books with dates ranging from 1913-1939 that he was able to 
use in his classes. 



The search for reading material for members of the classes 
has been a source of frustration. I visited two local 
branches and found only one or two books that were mean- 
ingful for adults and yet written with a style and vocabulary 
within the range of a typical ABE student. 



TECHNIQUES UNDER TEST 



New techniques both to motivate students to continue attending 
until their educational goals were reached and to move students from 
level to level as rapidly as possible and with the greatest educational 
enrichment possible were assayed and repeatedly modified, discarded 
and/or adopted during the course of the first year of Special Project’s 
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operation. Some techniques reported by the teaching staff were 
designed to motivate, others to accelerate and. enrich, but it 
was reported that many contributed both to student interest and 
student progress. 

The Students . 

It is almost a truism that technique differs 'with the type 

of student population, and it must differ even on an individual 

student basis. Therefore, the teacher must appraise her adult 

learners in order to hypothesize that these materials and these 

techniques should be tried in this case . A few generalizations 

are probably supportable along with the recognition that such 

statements are not true of all students in a given category. 

Older students don't need as much motivation. They have 
experienced the disappointment of not qualifying for jobs 
and have realized the need for academic skills. They are 
motivated to attend and learn, are able to cultivate the 
needed discipline of outside study and concentration. 

Extra preparation and planning are needed for the youth 
group. To them school is an unnecessary institution; 
jobs are insignificant, their peers are "workers of the 
street game" and bring in "mo 1 dough than the mayor." 

Many are cooperative; some are used to obeying people in 
authority, some take part but resent it, others openly re- 
bel and are present only in a physical sense. Behavior 
and attitudes need to be taken into consideration. The 
young people are rebellious, energetic, curious about life, 
academically disinterested, impatient and inexperienced. 

Older students are sincerely interested in learning and 
consequently are no problem. The younger students have a 
tendency to know it all and can find no purpose for attending 
school — they cause a few discipline problems,' but these are 
insolated cases and are caused by individuals who need extra 
attention. 

Several ideas have been considered to help the young group 
get into a learning grove: 

X. Records (jazz) played during lunch periods by students. 
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2 . Providing tables and chairs in upstairs hallway 
or card games , dominoes and checkers . 

3 . Contacting celebrities who come into the city and 
inviting theta to visit and speak with the group. 

4. requesting permission to change teachers. Putting 
under- thirty teachers with NYC groups for experimental 
purposes . 

5> Polling NYC group to ascertain wants and needs. 

Planning full session around their suggestions and in- 
corporating as many ideas as possible info class sessions. 

The first two weeks a new student attends class are consider- 
ed orientation time. Easing into the study situation allows the 

i 

student time to pick up forgotten skills and become adjusted to the 

schedule and the people with whom he is to be involved. Orientation 

is expected to accomplish the following goals: 

Acquaint people with the daily schedule 
Acquaint them with the facilities of the building 
Familiarize participants with the building and ground rules 
Give teachers and students an opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with each other 

Introduce the adult learner to study materials 
Refresh past learning 
Build up the attention span 

Give teachers an opportunity to recognize the stv ^nt's 
needs 

Increase the student’s confidence in himself 
Impart to the so-called "captive" students the u r- 
standing that coming to school was part of tb ir job, 
that the employer was giving them this opport lity 
to learn, and that they had a need for more e ucation. 



The Teacher 

Special Project’s Head Teacher has pointed out that it takes 
a unique individual to have teaching- learning success with adult 
learners. It depends on the rapport she builds the first day her 
students meet her. An attitude of trust does not come easily to 
students who come to Special Project classes, and the teacher who* 
inspires the adult learners ’ confidence has accomplished no mean 
feat . 
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The teachers need to have an interest in people, to 
be well qualified academically, to relate well to 
the hard core population, to exhibit patience, com- 
passion, and a desire to help others, and have the 
ability to be creative relative to the learning 
experience. 

How can teachers set a good tone for an effective 
learning situation? 

Several approaches have been tried. 

Teacher G : Our most interesting and effective results 
have been student- led classroom methods. It helps them 
understand their deficiencies and set about to remedy ther.i. 
Even the slow students participate in this. The students 
are very good participants when the subject matter relates 
to them. When I explain that they are here to improve the 
skills necessary to help them increase their salary or to 
obtain a better job they work very well. 

Teacher J is employing a free approach to learning. Students 
choose areas where they " think"* they are weak; these areas 
of their choice are worked on and the teacher incorporates 
into these lessons other areas where he knows the skills 
are low. He makes clear his role as "helper" and has 
given the adult enrollees the responsibility to learn. 
Classroom procedures are informal. As a rule, students 
don’t necessarily have to do what is planned for then at 
a particular time, but more or less what they want to do 
in the areas where they need help, with the understanding 
that all areas will have to be covered during a specified 
time. This plan has worked out fine so far. I appointed 
one of my best students to assist with a very slow student. 

Teacher E : The most effective technique seems to be keep- 
ing my ears open to what the students want to do and giving 
them some time for oral participation. Students need 
materials that keep them involved, but offer some opportuni- 
ty for success. They need individual help from the teacher, 
and students helping each other seem quite effective. The 
class is allowed to take part in classwork planning. A 
technique that has worked here has been to center the 
lessons around ideas and interests presented by the students. 

Teacher H experimented with A. S. Neill's progressive 
approach to learning, appealing to the student's curiosity 
and spontaneous learning needs. This teacher has few books 
but has informed the students to bring in something or 
anything they want to work with. They gain a feeling of 
accomplishment and great anticipation of what they will 
bring next session. For a time after initiation of this 
approach in an Armchair class, attendance held at 90%. 

Teacher A: I let the students browse through the books 
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and choose several they would like to work in. Since 
many of the same skills are taught in these books, it 
doesn*t natter which they choose, and they night as 

well be reading something they are interested .in. . 

* (SEE Appendix C) 

When a time of little discernible improvement appears, 
Teacher F puts to advantage discussion under extremely 
informal circumstances to start ideas flowing and to 
encourage intellectual stimulation. Students who 
enjoy discussion and a free atmosphere seem to get 
good usage of studies, students who like a highly 
disciplined class -like situation enjoy direct 
assignment of hone work. Teacher F uses a "let's 
help each other" approach a great deal. It ic 
important to develop in the class an atmosphere 
of good group spirit, of mutual concern. Education 
must be rewarding, enjoyable and profitable ex- 
perience for voluntarily participating adults (such 
as those in the Armchair classes and Programmed 
Learning Center.) (SEE Appendix C for a discussion 
of this orientation.) 

Teacher B: My greatest accomplishment so far is 

having created in some of the adults the desire to 
learn as preparation for job advancement. It is 
important to present well-planned units of study 
including a great deal of student planning and 
participation. 

Teacher C developed an outline or guide as a basis 
for student guidance. It does not hamper the im- 
plementation of the concept of individualized in- 
struction designed to meet peculiar individual 
needs. We are not bound by the curriculum outline; 
deletions and additions are made to suit individual 
needs. (SEE Appendix C for the general outline used 
in Math.) 



The Materials 

How the teachers use the available materials and how they find, 
modify, or create new materials play a large part in the effectiveness 
of the learning situation for adult learners. These materials may 
include anything from machines to published soft ware to educational 
games to measuring spoons. 

Adults' interest is held longer and learning takes place 
more rapidly when they are actively involved. The 
EDL system provides this active involvement. 
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Changing from one machine to another cuts down on boredom. 
It also allows students to experience immediate success. 

The arrival of new materials and additional teaching- 
learning machines increases enthusiasm and interest 
among most of the students. 

With most machines, when a studant has figured it out 
he is no longer interested. But machines are most 
helpful with some people. 

Software only reinforces ; it does not teach. .... 

There is a tendency on the part of trainees to grow 
borsyl much more quickly with the programmed math 
materials than they do with verbal, blackboard, etc. 
Instruction. 

To relieve a tendency toward boredom, we use such games 
as Scrabble, Monopoly, and Cross Numbers from time to 
time . 

When the students were tuckered, we played a word game. 
From one word they made other words, not less than three 
letters and never using any letter more times than it 
appeared in the word. Some were words they could not 
recognize three months ago. 

Today we did an exercise on recipes. Two students 
brought in cookbooks and from them we picked out a 
recipe for discussion. This revealed the students* 
ability to follow directions, to organize, and to 
comprehend . 

We used a mail-order catalog in all areas of our 
curriculum, for reading comprehension, numerical 
skills, writing, and social living. It was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

We use a daily newspaper. The Kansas City Star and 
Times . for areas of Communication Arts, Social Living, 
and Consumer Education. Students write on it, take it 
home to complete assignments or to share with the 
family. They read it aloud and/or make oral reports 
on various articles of interest. It has stimulated 
reading and improved reading skills and vocabulary. 

The open sharing of interesting facts replaces shy- 
ness, fear of mispronounced words, self-consciousness, 
and increases community, national and world conscious- 
ness. 

Students ”eat up” information on basic science (the 
earth, leaves, animals, weather) and they also like 
true stories about history. 
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Special alphabet flashcards where the picture not 
only says the name of the letter, but has the letter 
within it, has accelerated the progress of one slow 
learner who learns by association. He also uses 
the Language Master cards with the flashcards clipp- 
ed onto them when working alone; he can hear the 
name of the letter and see it at the same time. 

Many of the materials above were created to assist one particular 
slow learner in learning to read, and to provide materials that he could 
use by himself without the help of the teacher. It was reported that 

j 

they have been equally helpful with other adult non-and neo-readers. The 
method is given in more detail in Appendix C, and program entitled, "Pro- 

i' 

gram for Teaching Sam How to Read and Write. f* 
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The students show a complete lack of interest in federal 
government; they have shown very little enthusiasm for 
the study of the earth, the solar system, etc. 

One young raan was asked to read the Missouri Constitution 
and report on it. On his own initiative, he drew a 
comprehensive diagram showing the inter-relationship 
between the various branches of the state government. 

(SEE Appendix C) It provoked numerous questions from 
class members, and a lively discussion ensued. A heat- 
ed discussion followed the mention of Adam Clayton Powell 
regarding the question of the part self interest plays 
in the legislative. process . 

Money is an interesting subject in reading or mathematics. 

Consumer Education and Social Living 

The students enjoy experiences, stories or conversation 
that bring out useful information for their everyday 
living. I hnre used insurance agents, one from a " 
mutual company and one from a privately owned corpora- 
tion, on a couple of evenings for information or 
appropriate plans and selecting a company. Both even- 
ings were profitable. 

One class meeting was spent discussing, without formal 
materials, purchasing practices or wise and unwise 
spending. Feedback led me to believe it r~s a useful 
session. 

I use magazine articles about money management, career 
opportunities, or the like. We participate as a group; 
try to get every class member to verbalize his opinion, 
insights, projections. Next the use of academic skills 
is demonstrated (usually math) and some sort of paper 
is written by the student, using the material covered. 

The class might 1) Discuss why people borrow money, 

2) Figure how much should be borrowed^ 3) Understand 
the meaning of a contract, 4) Encourage contribution of 
specific (non-embarrasing) examples, 5) Actually com- 
pile finance charges, 6) Compare financing homes, cars 
and appliances, and/or 7) Write ideas on how to avoid 
or improve conditions in this area (the instructor can 
always find something to praise here). In this dis- 
cussion, the instructor gives direction but does not 
dominate. 
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The newspaper is used in the areas of consumer education 
and social living at levels II and III. I use it as a 
primary material supplemented at intervals by BRL 
material, films and filmstrips. 

Units II and III of iou and Your Money (Steck-Vaughn 
Company) were put on tape. For each lesson, the students 
were given new words for study and exercises to complete. 
We also used a movie about buying food and filmstrips 
about proper foods, health and hygiene. 



Mathematics 

In explaining liquid measure to my Armchair class, I 
asked the hostess if she had anything in a pint bottle. 

She brought in a jar of Mrs. Butterworth 1 s syrup. Here, 
on the label were also percentages, weight, and volume 
shown in two ways. After that, I also used Total Bran 
Flakes, Aunt Jemima T s Pancake Mix, Carnation Instant 
Breakfast, Sego, Black Flag Insect Spray and many more 
labels. With men, I found it effective to introduce 
fractions and decimals in other ways than for women, 
by comparing the cise of a fifth of liquor and a quart 
and by discussing gasoline which is sold in tenths. 

I started out giving 15 minutes of record drill each day. 
Except for one person, the adults thought record drill 
was juvenile and dull. I then gave oral drills. Re- 
sponses were slow, hesitant and wrong in many cases. I 
used quite a number of film strips and movies on fractions. 
Adult reaction was less than enthusiastic because of the 
juvenile orientation of the material. 

Tic.. use measuring cups, measuring spoons, and labels of 
various products. 

I find good results, on the whole, through major use 
of the Steck-Vaughn Basic Essentials of Mathemrtics . 

When the student hits a plateau, if he works Out 
several pages of the Sullivan Programmed Math he is 
ready to move on, as a rule. 

I use math flash cards along with the programmed text. 

The programmed rath books are being used along with 
supplementary materials. 1 sometimes use card games 
that involve counting. 

I give my own pretest in different areas of math, 
partly to convince the student of his deficiency in 
areas in which he claims knowledge but actually needs 
help. 
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I use "Make l"--game for learning fractio; s, decimals 
percents. 

My teacher aide made up a Bingo game using addition, 
subtraction and multiplication. We made flash cards 
for multiplication. 



Communicat ions 



By far the most extensive comment was made by teachers in the 

area of Reading and other language skills. This fact suggests that 

reading gives the teachers more concern than mathematics, consumer education, 

or social living skills; perhaps it is basic to the other skills as well. 

During one month, we concentrated on machines for read- 
ing comprehension and speed and word usage. The students 
need a great deal of drill in basic skills. They have the 
problem of making their knowledge functional; it should 
be done by broadening their experiences, which is extremely 
difficult under a one- day- a-week system. It apparently 
can be done only through direct supervision. The students 
cannot be depended upon to work successfully alone be- 
cause their careless attitude toward language reasserts 
itself. 

Almost ever" >ls I and II needs to study 

phonics, ei ->r ..u^ing or spelling. I am making self- 

instructional dp Uii # For teaching an illiterate, it is 
much better to play the whole A, B,C game by ear than use 
any of the reading preparation books designed for this 
purpose. Find out what letters the student knows, if any, 
and from there proceed with letters in words that mean 
something to him - -his name, address, children’s names, etc. 

Use preparation books as the second step to reinforce the 
A.B.C’s. Good here are suggestions fro m Adult Basic 
Education (Publication No. 134 G, 1967 revision put out by 
the Missouri State Board of Education). 

For word study I use the Tach-X machine. We play a game 
by flashing the word on the screen and the adults are to 
tell how many different ways this one word can be used. 

Many times it is necessary to look the word up in the 
dictionary because only one or two ways of using the 
word is known. Oral sentences are made using the word 
with its various meanings. 

We use the record player for ’’Listen" (EDL). True stories 
are recorded on records. Before the story is related, the 
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vocabulary is written on the board for study and for 
sentence usage. After listening to the story on a 
record, the adult is given a list of questions to 
answer. The class members are able to answer all the 
questions but are unable to relate the details of the 
story in logical sequence. The "Listen" program is 
so popular with the adults that adults from other 
classes frequently ask permission to come in ?nd parti- 
cipate. 



WASBItl 




Teacher A created a number of teaching aides for the 
adult illiterate and neo- reader. Many aids were pro 
duced through modification of the Montes sori method. 
They appear to be superb TEACHING TOOLS. 
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Having group spelling and pronunciation exercises for 
at least the first hour of class has proved most 
effective. Hearing errors made by classmates make 8 
students more aware and alert. Teacher-made exercises 
proved more rewarding than texts for grammar and read- 
ing. I feel that many students now have difficulty in 
reading and understanding exercises in the texts be- 
cause they are unable to understand exactly what they 
are supposed to do. We discuss magazine articles in 
health and nutrition, underlining words or passages 
the students did not understand or could not pronounce. 

' v 

A neo- reader in my class has been using the EDL Controll- 
ed Reader. It has proved quite effective. 

The Controlled Reader gets v&ry good results. After 
reading on the controlled reader and in the study guide 
book the students answer questions and summarize a 
story on the tape recorder. They enjoy it and also it 
gives the teacher an idea of whether or not they under- 
stood what they read. I emphasize subject and verb 
agreement from the stories told on the tape recorder. 

We concentrated on Negro History and Black Organizations. 
One student made a notebook of famous Negroes, search- 
ing through magazines for pictures (SEE Appendix C) . 

Her report is full of grammatical errors, which I pointed 
out to her and praised her for her interest and effort. 
Social studies students made reports from the book. 

Famous Negroes . Group discussions were held on the Black 
Panthers and Soul, Inc. organizations. The students 
reacted for and against the platform to release all Negro 
prisoners from U. S. jails. One student, the secretary 
of Soul, Inc. discussed the origin and development 
organization. 

Four students dramatized the role of four characters in 
a story, a fifth acted as announcer. The production was 
far from perfect, but the participants were thrilled and 
felt that they had actually accomplished something. The 
play was taped and played back to the class. One perform- 
er suggested that we write an original play and produce it. 
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Section II, Instruction 



Short vowel sounds are harder to learn than long vowel 
sounds. 

We have read biographies of Marian Anderson, Thurgood 
Marshall, Daniel Boone, and Jesse Owens. We also use 
GO series stories and Modern Reader stories. 

During homeroom time we are reading together Learning 
Tree by Gordon Parks. Each adult reads several para- 
graphs aloud, then passes it on to the next adult. 

The interest is intense. The fifteen minutes passes 
too quickly for the satisfaction of the class member, b \ 
'Two students have said they plan to purchase the book. 

We build reading skills through books and articles 
dealing with health, science, social subjects, etc. 

Poor readers are encouraged by using the AR series 
(EDL) . We take word study from current events and 
all reading materials, including word problems in 
mathematics. 

During Observance of Negro History, we read biographies 
from Famous Negro Americans . The entire SVE series on 
Leading American Negroes was shown. The bulletin 
boards were used for "The Black Gift"; for the first 
time, everyone was interested in something there. 

Greater attention has been given to pronunciation 
to help the spelling of common words, especxally for 
those who tend to spell phonetically as many do; if 
a word is said incorrectly, it will be misspelled. 

For spelling, I had an adult take the place of the 
teacher and conduct the class in a spelling be*. * 

A student had to drop to the end of the line if he 
missed a word. The winner was awarded a coke. It 
generated a considerable amount of enthusiasm. 

Short 10-minute tapes are more suitable for use in 
the language area than longer tapes. Level I people 
can be handled effectively if tapes are made or 
bought and adequate material is made for the language 
Master. Students might not mind helping to make their 
own material if they could learn something in the . 
process. 



Since receiving the new EDL equipment this month I 
have been conducting a reading laboratory. In this 
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3©c£i on instructions 




program students from the other rooms come to me for 
special help In the coomunication arts. Besides using 
the Aud X, Tach X, Controlled Reader, and Go, I try 
to give them extra lessons in English and penmanship* 
So far this plan has been quite successful. We can 
accomplish more and faster than by previous methods* 
The majority of the people at my level are working 
very well. However, 1 still could use something on 
this equipment for the non- reader. Xt would give 
them a change. They see others using the equipment 
and wonder why they can't, X also have some high 
school graduates who need reading comprehension and 
word skills. 



\ 



I have found these to stimulate interest and accelerate 
learnings: individualized spelling lessons on the 

Language Master; alphabet cards; Password game; Belch, 
list of basic sight words to determine reading vocabu- 
lary and spelling lists; blend cards that teach the 
sound of the blends; phonic wheels for learning blends 
mid diphthongs. Phonics tapes act as teacher substi- 
tute. 



A number of books have been collected for a library. 
They will be catalogued, using the Dewey Decimal 
System. A library area could be open during lunch 
hour and afternoon break; books checked out for a 
week. I would like to get some furniture denoted, 
have a coffee urn, and have an aide or volunteer to 
supervise this area. The market is practically void 
in high \ interest -lot? reading level books for adultz. 
Some of the books collected use so-called "gutter 
language.” Readers have been asked to note these 
terms and think of standard words to express the seme 
thought, the aim being to reduce the sub- standard ex- 
pressions frequently used by the student population 
with their peer groups. 



SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 
Differentiation Scheduling 

In the fourth month of Special Project operation, the Instruction 
Department experimented with departmentalization at Carver School* 

Each student spent a half hour at the beginning of the day, and a half 
hour at the end, with his "homeroom” teacher. Those adults with poor 



communication skills then moved to the Reading Laboratory to work 
primarily in this area until they could function at a higher level; 
at that time they were placed in a more advanced Language Workshop 
for further emphasis in communications. Students with poor math 
skills were placed in Math Lab A until they had mastered skills 
sufficient to allow their entrance to Math Lab B. Primary emphasis 
was on the area needing the most improvement; other areas became 
secondary, but were not neglected. Each teacher was given a set of 
goals for L..s department to accomplish, 

LANGUAGE WORKSHOP 
Comp rehens ion 
Science 

General Info, books 
Magazines 

Vocabulary ( Gen, Sci, Soc. Stud.) 

Spelling 

Language 

Punctuation 

Capitalization 

Word Usage 

Speaking 

Writing 

Listening 
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READING LABORATORY 




Word Attack Skills 

1. sounds 

2. syllabication 
Word Recognition exercise* 

a. Flash-X 
Vocabulary (General) 

1. understands synonymns , antonyms and homonyms 
Spelling (level II) 
a. Flash-X 
Reading (0-4) 

Language - 

1. punctuation 

a. period 

b. question mark 

2. capitalization 

a. First letter senwuce 

b. Speeifie name of person, place or thing. 
General and Special information 



1. film.* 

2. film strips 

3 . records 

4. transparencies 

5. tapes 

6. "Go” magazine B.A.-C.A. 
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MATHEMATICS LABORATORY a 



* Maintain reading level 



a. Exercises to increase speed 
R Exercises to Increase comprehension 



**c . Increase vocabulary 
1 • synonyms 

2 . antonyms 

3. homonyms 



4. suffixes 



6 , root words 



5* prefixes 



Reading 

1 • pleasure 

2. information 

3 . inference® 

4. opinion of author 
Speaking 

1. group discussions 

geared toward student* s interest 

Addition concept* computation 

Subtraction problemsolving 

\ X 

Multiplication same as above 



Measurements 

* reading material in areas of science (health), consume# 
education, history, geography, E.D«L» Kits* controlled 
reader material and miscellaneous reading material 

^General, science, and mathematics vocabulary 

(Use words which comes up in any printed material. Make 
student responsible for finding words. Insist on student 
keeping notebook of new words, definition and a sentence 
using words) 



Division 



(drill, drill* drill* 



Fractions 



all skills 




MATHEMATICS LABORATORY B 



* Maintain reading level 

a. Exercises to increase speed 

b. Exercises to increase coutprehens ion 
**c. Increase vocabulary 

1. synonyms 4. suffixes 

2. antonyms 5. prefixes 

3. homonyms 6. root words 

Reading 

1 . pleasure 

2 o information 

3 . Inferences 

4. opinion of author 
Speaking 

1. group discussions 

geared toward student's interest 



Math 

-i 

\ 

Common and mixed fraction review, review 

Measurement 

Decimal fractions 

Per cents concept 

Geometric figures 

and measures computation 

Basic understanding of problem solving 

symbols and simple 
equations 
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After a time teachers reported certain difficulties that 

became apparent with the schedule as it was initiated: 

30 minute beginning and ending periods prove to be awkard. 
There is too little time to become truly involved. We 
have tried free reading of current material or discussion 
of current topics which are usually spontaneous. The last 
half hour the student may "do his own bit". Showing sound 
filmstrips helps; the students can look and listen without 
exerting themselves at the end of the day. We have seen 
the Negro History series and the.SVE series on "Drugs in 
Our Society." 

Very little is accomplished during the first period. 

We find a major difficulty in the intensive pursuit of 
one subject to be overly fatiguing to the student. We 
are determined to try more time on the secondary subjects 
and less on the primary, and more variety of methods and 
activities utilized in presentations. Perhaps we could 
have one math group in the mornings and a different one 
in the afternoons. 

A new schedule was tried after a four-month trial of the one 
described above. Each student would receive intensive work in 
Communication Arts for a half day, and in Numerical Skills for 
a half day. There was no opening or closing period; role was 
taken outside the door by aides. This system has not operated 
long enough to have a fair trial, but some comments have been 
forthcoming . 

The students fussed about the new schedule the first two 
days, but by the end of the week they had adjusted and 
stated they like it very well. They enjoy working with 
audio visual aids and are aware they have improved. 

With a half day of Communication Arts and a half day in 
Math, people seem to be motivated and better satisfied, with 
less tendency to be sleepy and inattentive. 

We like the new schedule better, but adults work so slowly 
there is not enough time to cover lessons as planned; they 
forget from one week to another. To have time to see each 
adult and time to get their papers corrected, I need a 
very capable teacher's aide. 
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Social Security Unit 



A comprehensive unit on Social Security was worked out by 
one teacher with the assistance of the director of the 
Regional Social Security office and another Special Project 
teacher. It was the main project for a month. They had a 
complete display of social security literature, posters, 
cards and movies. One movie called Silver Dollar City had 
just been made recently and was to be shown by only the 
local TV stations. Other movies included Samuel and Social 
Security, The Joey Bishop Show, You and Medicare, and The 
Quest for Social Security. (SEE Appendix C) 

After the first movie, a talk on the history and benefits 
of Social Security was given by the Social Security re- 
presentative. Time permitted questions and answers, and 
filling out applications for a social security number ty 
those adults who had lost their cards or had never re- 
ceived one. Each day the group selected a leader, a 
secretary, a librarian and a monitor. They decided the 
way they wanted to present the information they had learn- 
ed. One group presented a panel discussion. They decided 
what each member of the panel would discuss. All the ABE 
classes at Carver were invited to hear the panel and ask 
questions. The group was so interested in the program 
that they sacrificed their lunch hour to work out the de- 
tails of the panel discussion. 

The second session consisted of teacher-made review questions 
which the adults were asked to answer. A photographer from 
the social security office took a picture of the class that 
presented the panel discussion. The Social Security re- 
presentative took a copy of all the review teacher-made 
questions on social security to include in his report of his 
class visit to Social Security headquarters. Throughout the 
month, the students (all one- day- a-week- students) were 
"remarkably responsive and interested." 

The Social Security lesson was followed by a lesson on etiquette 
This included group discussions on table manners, dinner parties 
proper dress, proper speech and what makes a good dinner party. 
This was climaxed by a lunch at the Gold Buffet paid for by 
an anonymous donor. 

Job Clini c 

A Job Clinic was planned to increase student familiarity with 
the world of work, and to help the students see the relation- 
ship between a good education and a good job. (SEE Appendix C) 

At the beginning session, Mr. Pemberton, Industrial Director 
of the Urban League, covered areas where jobs are most avail- 
able, and the education and/or educational training required. 
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He explained that men can earn nice salaries with only 
an eighth grade education, if they have strong backs . 

He emphasized the. need for G.E.D. or a high school diploma 
as a "door opener" for desirable jobs. He was enthusias- 
tically received. 

Hr. Hess from the .State Employment Security office was the 
only other speaker. He spoke on filing applications for 
Jobs. A tape recording was made of his speech to play to 
other groups. Mr. Pemberton's speech was taped, also. 



The teacher and aides made attractive bulletins with job 
application sheets. A student made a poster which listed 
the "don'ts" for job interviews. 




Some of the students told about their jobs. Many of them 
are interesting, but a few students feel they are not 
accomplishing anything. We had a vocabulary study of words 
used in employment. Students wrote a paragraph or paragraphs 
on the Job Clinic for language study. (SEE Appendix C for 
two examples) 
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The presentation of the Job Clinic suffered because of too 
many interruptions. Some sessions had to be po, ">oned be- 
cause of the testing scheduled, and some speakers had to 
be cancelled. 

The climax to the Job Clinic was a field trip to the TWA 
plant. The students were shown operations and exposed to 
the various jobs performed in maintaining aircraft. One 
point of interest was the female mechanics. Students 
boarded a large plane and were shown the cockpit. TWA 
has offered to repeat the tour bi-annually, with the possi- 
bility of a short flight on future tours. The Kansas 
City Star ran a photograph of this activity. 

Driver's Licenses 



A fourth of my students desire to get their driver's 
licenses in the immediate future. To some it is vital to 
educational and/or vocational advancement. An arrangement 
was made with a driver education instructor to tutor those 
students who wished to get their licenses. Follett's 
"Understanding the Automobile" is being supplemented now 
with the " Missouri Driver's Guide." 

Unit of Voting 

A teacher-made programmed unit on voting modified to Lave! 

1+ reading level was constructed by a .Special Project teacher, 
(SEE Appendix C) The Voting Board cooperated by making avail- 
able a minature voting machine as an aide to learning the 
mechanics of voting. 

Family Planning 

A social living series on sex education and family planning 
was presented in several of the classes. This was made 
possible with the assistance of a nurse and helper from the 
Kansas City Planned Parenthood Association provided through 
the Human Resources Corporation. 

Teacher- Created Materials 

A good many materials were developed by the Special Project 
teachers, examples of which may be found in Appendix C. They include 
such things as a program for using the dictionary to improve spelling 
and a reading lesson for Level I. 



Section III. Instruction 



PROBLEMS 



The inevitable problems that arise it efforts to make 
education palatable to adult learners presented a considerable 
challenge to the ingenuity of the Special Project staff. The 
instructional staff has reported on a number of puzzlers and on 
their attempts to resolve them. 

Student Attitudes 



A certain amount of fear seems to be present, fear of the 
unknown, or because of previous academic failures, or 
lack of confidence, or because the student feels h'e is 
just too old to learn. 

People come with an aversion to school. Some of their 
abilities are so poor that I find myself marvelling 
at how they exist, 

A few are downright bitter about being sent to school, 
but all seem willing to do the work. 

Students want to learn things that are practical right 
now. They want instant success. 

There is a constant need to keep practical applications 
of ABE in the student's mind. 

So many of the learners have an idea that they can get 
their equivalency in Five Easy Lessons. I think this 
partially accounts for the lack of interest, especially 
in those who come once weekly. 

Many of the adults are young, aggressive know-it-alls. 

We have ail types, including the ones needing a bath to 
the ones with crawling creatures and the ones who steal. 

There is some verbal abuse of the teachers. The teacher 
must go all out to keep her pupils in school. The only 
logical approach to the problem is to take it all as 
impersonally as possible and not become offended. 

The students sometimes have difficulty staying awake. 

When this happens, I encourage more audio-visual work. 
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Why students don't test out satisfactorily: 

1. Basically a problem of carelessness 

2. Short memory span 

3. Preferential interest in another subject 

4. Disinclination by student to view good language usage 
as important to then. 

Learning Problems 

The majority of adults need reading comprehension and 
numerical skills. Many read words beautifully, but without 
comprehension . 

Most students don't know all their basic math tables even 
when they test at fifth or sixth grade level in math. 

Have experienced some frustration tn attempting to teach 
the proper use of commas without me background in or 
mentioning sentence parts and structure. 

Students have difficulty solving problems two different 
ways, for instance, solving a problem by using an equation 
as well as the procedure given. I prefer the students 
to solve problems 'the way they can best work them. They 
all tend to use equations, which will probably hinder them 
in working word problems. 

Many learning difficulties are brought to the attention of 
the Head Teacher. Most, as reported by her, have been similar 
to the following: 

1. We have been over fractions each session and Mrs. 

still does not have the concept. Can you 

suggest another method? 

I will normally ask the age group, personality type and 
then make suggestions from that, such as: Have you used 

concrete examples to 9how fractions? Have you tried 
breaking up a dollar into fractions? (SEE Appendix C) 

2. Mr. just eannot be motivated to participate. 

He sees no need to learn to read better. What do you 
suggest? 

Oftimes T will ask the teacher to sacrifice a few minutes 
from the busy classroom to sit down and talk with him. 

Go downstairs and have a smoke or soft drink with him. 
Find out what his aspirations are. Tell him you have 
some materials he would enjoy reading or looking through. 
Share an experience you have had where you felt the 
same way he does. In talking, please do not flinch at 
his four-letter vocabulary. Try to talk his language 
if it is not forced. I know this suggestion has great 
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merit; but as I mentioned, time is a negative factor 
in doing this with all our students who feel like 
Mr. . This would be a special case. 

3. I don’t have enough material. 

We both know the shortage of Level I materials, but lotis 
see what we have in the other levels. We find adequate 
reading and math materials, because everyone does not 
need to work on the same thing. Give your Level I 
group a small reasoning task which they must fc <1ate 
in their minds and relate to you in a few minuter . During 
this time introduce your lesson to other individuals or 
small groups. Work around to see that each one under- 
stands bis program; then go to your Level I group. At 
this time, it is best to use either programmed material 
or dittoed sheets which stimulate, reinforce, test wx* 
lend immediate confirmation to the learner. 

4. I find it difficult to follow lesson plans. X make all 
these elaborate plans hut they fall apart during the 
course of the day. 

My reply is "Good!" All you need is a basic plan; other- 
wise you find yourself too rigid. Our program is to be 
flexible. If the atmospheric conditions are not conducive 
to a reading lesson, do something else. If the students 
show interest in some issue, take up from there and create 
a lesson from it. You must remain sensitive to the 
students* moods; a rigid plan cannot and should not be 
followed. 

However, I would suggest making individual lesson plans 
for your students. Use the diagnostic test to discover 
needs, write out a plan to correct the deficiencies, 
books (with page numbers) to work in, machines and 
materials. Set this up on a daily or weekly basis and 
guide the individual along these lines. It is good to 
set up goals or subgoals with him. Let him see what he 
needs and how he can arrive there. 

Class Size 

In the home situation an instructor cannot work with as 
many people as he can in the classroom. "Armchair Classes" 
is a misnomer; it should be "Dining Room Table Education." 
There is a limit to the number of people who can work 
around an average table. Those seated in chairs, at other 
tables, in other rooms feel left out even when the instructor 
emphasizes individual work. 

A class of seven students seems ideal in a classroom. Can 
give more help to each adult, and they seem enthusiastic 
and more attentive. 




Number of Hours in Class 



Armchair classes on consecutive days is not good. 

Retention of material is considerably lower after six 
days have passed. A wrong procedure or method goes 
six days without being corrected, causing much re-working 
and un- learning of problems. Also, an employed person 
has little or no time for preparation or practice if 
classes are held on consecutive days; it interrupts shopping 
housework, etc., and attention span and motivation seem 
lower the second session. 

It is more efficient from the learning standpoint if a 
Level I student will come one hour, four times a week, 
than four hours, once a week. 

It is difficult to maintain motivation and learning 
momentum with one- day- a- week students as compared with 
five-day- a-week students. Of the former, many find it 
difficult to relate well to a learning atmosphere. There 
is also a problem of retention from week to week. A 
significant period of time is required to "review 11 processes 
learned the prior week before trying to build something 
new on the old foundation. 

Cumulative results of some of the program is nil with some 
of the adults, due to the limitations 'of the one-day-per- 
week schedule. Others do show a growing awareness of the 
difference between good and bad English. In many instances, 
the absence of a week from the classroom dissipates learn- 
ing that occurred the previous week. 

It is difficult to give enough to the one- day- a-week people. 
They do what I ask them to do, but never get into it enough .. 
to become really involved... I think I could do more with two 
half days each week. 

Especially with those who come once weekly, I think the lack 
of interest is partially accounted for by the fact that so 
many of the learners have an idea that they can get their 
equivalency in Five Easy Lessons. 

Materials 

Some material suitable for the average person is misleading 
to members of the target population. Some of the students 
do not sound their letters in the standard manner. The 
teacher must select- with great care the pictures with *rhi*ch 
the student associates the sound. Even after the student 
sounds out a word he may not associate it with the word he 
already knows orally by a different pronunciation. 

The search for reading materials for members of the Armchair 
classes has been frustrating. Libraries have few books 
that are meaningful for adults and yet written with ^ style 
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and a vocabulary within the range of the typical ABE student. 
Perhaps we need a mini- branch library at an adult education 
center. 

There is a lack of appropriate adult oriented material for 
Levels X and II. 

There is a paucity of printed material for the non-reader 
and new reader. 

Homework 



Only a few ask for homework. Others take it reluctantly and 
return with excuses as to why it wasn*t done. 

I am unable to make learners realize how helpful it is to 
do some homework. 

Homework is neglected consistently. The invariable answer 
is that they left it at home. 

Discipline 

The youthful group at Carver, which is somewhat in the 
majority, made it necessary to have a full-time matron 
on duty to curb some of the undesirable behavior that was 
taking place. 

The drinking problem has been solved by the matron, but 
there is some drinking outside the building. 

Should students be removed from the school when they 
bother other students? The population we work with could 
hardly be expected to hold to the ideal standards of 
conduct. 

Try to keep alcoholics out of Armchair classes with deeply 
religious class members. At first sign of drinking, contact 
the group member before the class meets again. The recruiter 
or counselor should contact him. Many people cannot be the 
losers for the sake of one. 

Physical facilities 

Insurance regulations prevented the students from smoking 
in Carver any place but one restricted area in the basement, 
two floors down from the classrooms. Permission was 
finally given to eat in the classroom, but the students 
preferred to eat where they could smoke. 

There is no water cooler at Carver on the floor where the 
classrooms are. 

Tardiness 



Absenteeism is not much of a problem as tardiness and 
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leavit early. 

More time than necessary is taken at break time. Students 
are always late back to class. 

The students take extended breaks. They say the heat puts 
them to sleep or makes them unable to work. It is cooler 
in the basement. 

I gave a nickel, candy bar or something to the first 
student to come in each morning. Once a week I gave a 
dime or equivalent. We didn't tell the students wfcy, 
but waited for them to catch on. It was fun and worked 
rather well. 

Absenteeism 



Progress is slow with poor attendance. 

Some students were pulled out for jobs, then came back 
in two or three weeks , showing what appeared to be an 
erratic attendance pattern. 

Armchair attendance is usually better on Tuesday than 
Thursday, for some reason. 

We are dealing with people responsible for themselves 
and others. Illness or special needs of their children, 
and illness of their parents or other special adult 
responsibilities are the cause of many absences. 

Lack of efficient bus transportation, money for fare, 
and lack of funds for ehild care keep many people from 
attending classes even when the classes are free. 

The teachers have mentioned several .other excuses or reasons 

given for absences: 

Family illnesses 
Babysitter problems 
The heat 

Lack of a water cooler 

Lack of space (armchair class) 

Not enough books 

Some women won't come to the PLC at night 
Noise from the Boys* Club downstairs 
Buses don't run often enough 

Stipend from agency doesn't cover transportation and extra 
expenses involved in going to school 
Out of school children need care 
Tired, and just don't feel like attending 
Seasonal illness 
Had to work 
Winter weather 
Lack of funds 
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Adults must deal with a multitude of problems outside the 
classrooms. However, I wonder about their sincerity of 
purpose in attending school. They may be more interested 
in the stipend they receive than in real preparation for 
a job. Or else they lack any concept of the effort required 
to obtain knowledge. If work is involved, they are not 
really interested. Some of the trainees, however, show 
enthusiasm and growth. 

When one of the coordinating agencies cracked down on 
their clients, it had a positive effect on attendance. 

I had my best results when an aide called all those who 
were not in class by 9:00 o*clock. We always had at 
least one person come back to class after being called. 
Sending a postal card to the absent ones helped, but you 
have to make sure you have the correct address and phone 
number; many gave wrong numbers when they signed in. 

My group was tested to motivate better attendance; I 
feel it will give them a picture of their progress. It 
helps them to see the correlation between attendance and 
progress. The head teacher has had conferences with 
the tested students to give them a thorough understanding 
of what the test exhibits. 

A newsletter to group members might stimulate interest 
and attendance. 

Students need new goals and new rewards along the way, 
perhaps a letter from the Head Teacher or Project 
Administrator; or an awards ceremony with certificates; 
or a reception and open house. Armchair hostesses and 
secretaries should be rewarded. 



TEACHER TRAINING 

Workshops 

All teachers in the Special Project hold ABE teaching certi- 
ficates, having attended ABE workshops and qualified for certi- 
fication by the State of Missouri. In July of 1968 an 'ABE 
workshop held in Jefferson -City, Missouri was attended by all 
instructional staff teaching initial Special Project classes. Three 
additional teachers were certified after attending a two-week work- 
shop at the University of Missouri in Kansas City in the summer of 
1968. 
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A three-day workshop commenced at the end of February which 
was planned and produced by Special Project's Head Teacher under 
the sponsorship of the University of Missouri at Kansas City. All 
of the Special Project teachers attended, full time and part-time, 
including MDTA teachers and Instructional Coordinator. Both ABE 
and GED teachers from the General AE.\ program of the Kansas City, 
Missouri School District attended, and a few teachers in the 
North Kansas City adult education program. 

Three teachers attended an evening workshop at UMKC in the 
area of human relations. Coordinated by New Careers, it was de- 
signed to insure good working relations between teachers and 
para-professionals. The latter participated in a similar but 
separate sensitivity workshop. 

A three-day Sensitivity Workshop planned cooperatively by 
Special Project and UMKC's Adult Basic Education Specialist 
was held at UMKC with both Special Project and School District 
General A'!' Program teachers participating, as well as some 
administrative staff. The purpose of the workshop was to promote 
interpersonal relations and to cultivate teacher qualities that 
promote rapport and help them to become more sensitive to student's 
needs. An evaluation of the workshop was made by the ABE Specialist 
at UMKC in a letter to the Head Teacher. (SEE Appendix C) 

Teacher Orientation 

All teachers in the Special Project received a minimum of 
one to two days' orientation and preparation, and some as much 
as three weeks. Several activities took place at this time: 

Class schedules were tentatively planned 

Exposure to and familiarization *rith curricula 



Instruction in proper use and operation of audio-visual 
equipment 

Emphasis on individualized instruction. 

Visits were scheduled to tw elementary classrooms that 
employed the latest techniques and use of modem equipment. The 
new methods of teaching were observed, including team teaching, 
and some ideas were adopted, with modifications for adult in- 
struction, 

On-Going Training and Supervision 

Staff meetings were held to bring the teachers together to 
discuss problems and work out solutions. Ideas, techniques* and 
materials were presented here at times as well as in frequent 
contact with the Head Teacher. The Carver teachers spent a day 
with the MDTA teachers exchanging ideas and techniques and 
learning operation of teaching machines in use at the MDTA 
facility. The MDTA staff toured the Programmed Learning Center 
and again met jointly with the Carver staff. 

Teachers all but exhausted available resource agencies in 
the area: Social Security Office, Public Health Service, U. S» 

Post Office, Model Cities Office, schools, public libraries, 
audio-visual service, voting information facilities* and voca- 
tional schools. 

In the teacher’s lounge both hard and soft materials were 
set up so that teaehers during breaks and preparation time 
could stay abreast of materials and further develop skills in the 
uee of teaching tools. Film previewing could be done in the 
lounge, also. 

The Head Teaeher has emphasized the need for? 

Stress on group discussion periods 
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Life situation problems 
Critical word usage 
Awareness of self and environment 
Ways to cope in society 

Standards set for teachers included the following: 

1_. Adult classes are informal and should have a hone 
atmosphere and not resemble the conventional class- 
rooms from which most of our people dropped out 
(either mentally or physically). 

2 , Individualized instruction, designed to meet the 

needs of the adult learner is stressed by the teacher- 
training program. This means that ten people should be 
active throughout a school day. A teacher's place is 
not behind the desk. 

3 One's holding power is demonstrated by the daily class 
attendance. If the class is interesting and the learn- 
ing situation made intriguing, students will come and 
stay. 

4 Keeping aides busy comes with planning. The classroom 
aide should be static only when recording attendance 
and correcting papers. Otherwise she should be 
actively involved with the teaching- learning situation. 

She should never become bored. 

5 Output is based purely on test results (involving length 
of time and quantity of people exhibiting progress ) . 

Teachers were exhorted to become familiar with all materials 

during orientation to avoid wasting time hunting for materials 

when they were needed for a student. The supervisor requested 

each teacher to prepare an annotated bibliography for his use 

so he could find the material immediately when it was needed, and 

to aid in maintaining a flexible program. Some of the teachers 

prepared individual folders for each student containing such 

things as objective and subjective evaluations, progress graphs, 

attendance sheets and planned program. Included also were student 

assessments and suggestions provided by the counselor and head 

teacher. (SEE Appendix G) 
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The Head Teacher on occasion set up lists of special projects 
for teachers to create, experiment with and evaluate. She reported 
that all doors were left open for flexibility and individuality on 
the part of the teacher. Such reminders as this nagged at the 
teachers to stay on their toes: 




Memos from the Head Teacher to the teachers reminded them to check 
for progress in specific learning areas. (SEE Appendix C) . On 
occasion, she asked the teachers for reactions to specific questions, 
such as: 

1. What method (s) have you used to motivate your students 
to • continue coming? 

2. What method (s) have you used to motivate them to learn? 
(Which of these have been most successful?) 

3. What teaching machines have been most effective with 
your students? 

4. Of the A- V equipment available, which have you used most? 

5. Do your students work better in a group or on an individual 
basis? 

6. How do your students react to programmed learning materials? 

Other suggestions communicated to the teachers are included in 

Appendix C. There also may be found forms developed for use in the 
Instructional Department. 
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TEACHER AIDES 



Special Project coordinated with the New Careers Program of 
CEP in the training of teacher aides. The aides' time was 
divided between classes at UMKC and on-the-job training in the 
classroom. The National Education Association has estimated 
that aides could perform duties that usually occupied about 40 
per cent of a teacher's time. This was not true of the para- 
professionals that assisted in the Special Project during the 
first year of their participation; however, as the aides spent 
more time with the teachers, their skills increased and they were 
able to assume progressively more of the routine duties of the 
teachers . 

In general, duties of the paraprofessionals included 

Drilling students with flashcards 
Setting up and putting away equipment 
Listening to students read or work orally 
Helping students with penmanship 
Typing up ditto masters 

Making up crosswords and games for drills 
Previewing records, film strips, etc. and making summaries 
or correlations with other materials already in use 
Filing dittoes 

A memo to the aides, a suggested teacher's aide schedule, and 
forms used by the teachers and the aides in evaluating para- 
professional performance can be found in Appendix C. 

Teachers included a number of remarks regarding their aides 
in their monthly reports. 

I have really used my teacher aides. They have been a 
wonderful help. While I can't depend on them completely, 

I find that with guidance they are most helpful... Some- 
times their manner of speaking with the students communicates 
better than I do They are especially helpful with non- 

readers . 
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The students welcomed the teacher aides and seemed to 
appreciate their assistance. 

My aide has made flashcards and other instructional 
materials under my direction, has done cross-referencing, 
and made vocabulary sheets to go with reading lessons. 

With an aide, I can work with students more extensively. 

The students do not accept ny new aide and would prefer 
her not to be here. I asked the aide to refrain from 
getting into any type of controversial conversation with 
the students. 

In one instance, a teacher had the help of aides that were 
not New Careerists: 

A WIN student and an NYC student stayed on in class after 
receiving their ABE Certificates to serve as volunteer- 
aides until there was a vacancy in the GED class. They 
were on duty in and out of classrooms in the capacity of 
!, big sister and big brother" to help motivate others and 
assist with attitudinal changes relative to the adult 
school situation. 



TESTING 

Testing has been discussed at some length in other sections 
above. The WIN, CEP, and MDT students all received their initial 
testing from Employment Service counselors. Special Project's 
Counselor handled all the testing for the Armchair classes and 
Programmed learning Center students. It has been widely recognized 
by adult educators that no test exists that is really adequate for 
use with low-income adult9, an opinion held also by the Special 
Project staff. The use of objective tests posed further problems 
to adults in that they were usually not "test-wise” and many 
tended to work slowly, a disadvantage on a timed test. Poor or 
short-lived motivation for efforts at self improvement, a 
phenomenon apparently characteristic of members of the target 
population, did not contribute to enthusiasm for test taking, either 

(SEE Appendix C for practice test devised by Project Counselor). 



The California Achievement Tests were chosen for use by the 
Counselor of the Special Project for the reason that the tests 











were constructed to provide detailed diagnosis of student weaknesses. 
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The same test was used by the WIN and CEP agencies; the MDT 
agency chose the Stanford Achievement Tests. Both WIN and the 
Special Project administered the Revised Beta to obtain a measure 
of scholastic aptitude for each student. The CEP and MDT agencies 
gave the General Aptitude Test Battery which yielded a G Score 
among others, labelled general learning ability; MDT also gave 
the SRA intelligence test, form AH, a nonverbal intelligence test. 
Anticipated drawbacks to use cf the California Tests in the 

v 

Special Project were communicated in monthly reports of the teachers. 

I firmly believe that testing by «eans of Standardized 
tests does not "belong” in Adult Basic Education. Great 
efforts have been extended to determine a grade level for 
Armchair students, but greater benefit would have resulted 
for the student had such efforts been reassigned to 
instruction. Recognizing that, in this situation, we must 
test, efforts should be made to make the testing as informal, 
unrestrained and, as close as possible, as unacademic as 
possible. Simply lTavingthe counselor visit the class is 
a step in the right direction. Perhaps pretest instruction 
in the mechanics of test taking would help. Certainly 
the recruiters should deal with what is going to happen so 
that the individual will know what to expect and not quit 
the program later because of testing. Finally, testing 
is not meaningful to the group members. Each wants to 
know "How did I do?" "What does it mean ?" "How does it 
help?" Telling someone who finished the sixth grade- -and 
is proud of that much achievement — that he has third grade 
skills creates obvious problems. 

The untimed score on the California is much higher for 
people who have trouble with phonics. Given enough time, 
they can figure things out from content. Probably the 
true score lies somewhere between the timed and untimed 
scores. (For Armchair and PLC students, the test was 
timed and scored and then given back to the student to 
finish if he wished to finish it.) 

There is a vast disparity between the CAT scores given 
as indicators of the probable placement and the actual 
ability of the student to perform at the level indicated. 
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Several of my students scored high, but are not doing work 
comparable to their scores in language arts. 

The California Test tells me many things and is an extremely 
helpful, if not almost indispensable, aid in my evaluation 
of new students. It tells me many things that the students 
do or do not know. However, ... it doesn’t tell me with any 
accuracy what grade level they are. The test was construct- 
ed for grade school children. . .who have no exposure to say, 
decimals until he is ready to learn about decimals in some 
depth,... so there is a heavy concentration of right answers 
at the beginning of each section tapering off and then 
coming to a halt at the material which the child has not yet 
covered. But our adult’s test shows a completely different 
pattern- scattered correct answers throughout the basic and 
more difficult material. So a score of 6.3 does not mean, 
as it does with a child, that the student is working at sixth 
grade level. Indeed, it seems rather silly to rae to try to 
put a grade level label on an adult whose perfcmmsnce on the 
California is a hodge-podge of all the things he sal f- re- 
members and has picked up since school... To create a program 
for a student, the teacher must know not only what the 
student doesn’t understand, but why he is missing the boat... 
so other methods of diagnosis must be used if tnas teacher 
is to do a good job. 

I am trying to get students not to be so test c<j®tscious. 

I would like interim tests before 130 hours to see whether 
or not results are being achieved before it is too late 
to do anything about it. 

More testing is needed to help keep a better evaluation on 
everyone. 



ARMCHAIR CLASSES 

During the first year of operation of Special Project, seven 
elasses were in operation most of the time. Because some classes 
were lost, the Special Project endeavored to find out what factors 
were responsible for the success of some classes and the failure 
of others. ; 

Armchair Class 1 was set up in October, 1968, by the Recruitment 
Department. Classes commenced on October 14, 1968 and the class 
was still in existence at this writing. Of the five original members. 
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two remained and three were replaced. Of the three who withdrew, 
one transferred to the WIN program, one got a job, and one quit 
because of illness in her family. Another lady who was a 
student for a time also got a job and terminated. 

Armchair Class 2 was started October 15, 1968. The class 
lasted five weeks. These reasons for leaving were given to the 
recruiters by five of the seven students: illness (asthma), 

teacher- student conflict, got a job, illness and no transportation 
and one moved away. The sixth student, who wanted to continue his 
studies, was transferred to another class. The seventh, who 
appeared to have been the actual cause of the class break-up, 
was an alcoholic who often came to class under the influence, 
to the dismay of some deeply religious ladies, including the 
hostess, who were members of the class. 

Armchair Class 3 began on October 14, 1968 with five members. 
Two of the original members were lost, and seven others attended 
during the year. At this writing, six members were left. Drop- 
outs reportedly occurred because of illness in two instances; 
one member transferred to the PIC; and one transferred to another 
armchair class. 

Armchair Class 4 was organized with eight members scheduled 
to begin. The class met once at the PLC because the lady who 
was to be hostess took a job and could no longer participate. 

It was located in another class member* s home and endured until 
the middle of May, when the hostess moved to another part of 
town and no one else could host the class. Two students were 
transferred to another class, one took a six-day-a-week job, one 
entered the WIN program and the last could not be located. 



Armchair Class 5 was organized October 16, 1969 with five 
members to start; four more were added within the week, and one 
more in April. Six members were left in June when the students 
decided they wanted a summer break and class was terminated 
until fall. Of those five students who dropped, one moved away, 
one enrolled in another program, one lost interest, and one quit 
because of his wife*s illness. 

Armchair Class 6 began on November 11 with five class members. 
Three more were added in January. The class terminated in March 
when the hostess had to stop having class because the press of 
family duties beeame too great. The two class maobers who were 
left could not take the class and could not join another because 
none were close enough. Of the five others who terminated before 
March, one had marital problems and moved away, two took jobs, 
one began working two jobs, and one could find no babysitter for 
her new baby, 

Armehair Class 7 began November 26. Five members came 
initially; two more were added in March. One of the latter two 
quit coming in June; she was lti the hospital but expected to 
return in September, Near the end of August the class decided 
to take a break and terminated temporarily. 

Armchair Class 8 commenced January 7, 1969. Eight members 
came the first week. Subsequently four more were added. Reasons 
for terminations were illness (brain surgery); arthritis; and 
illness in family. Absenteeism was very high in June and July; 
one couple had a new baby, another couple took vacation out of 
town; one took a job; one babysat for her grandson. At the 
end of July they decided to take a vacation break and start 
again in the fall. 
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Armchair Class 9 was Che last to be established. It started 
in Ma y with 14 students enrolled. Anticipating some dropouts, 
the high enrollment was permitted. Two did drop out soon be- 
cause of class and job schedules conflicting; two more dropped 
because of personal illness. Absenteeism soared in July, with 
only three and four attending each session. At the end of July 
it was decided to terminate until fall. One class member finally 
confessed to a recruiter that one of the students, a former 
mental patient, carried a knife and threatened: to use it, and 
that this had frightened people away. Upon being asked by the 
recruiters, other class members confirmed this. 

It appears that individual student class members influence 
to a great extent the success or failure of armchair classes. 

i 

A dedicated, determined, and dependable hostess probably has 
more than anything else to do with the longevity of an armchair 
elass (although not necessarily with the persistence of any 
given class member). An equally dedicated aloohollc or agitator 
probably has as much Influence in bringing about the demise of 
an armchair class. Perhaps one of the earliest tasks of the 
teacher should be to identify and remove people who represent 
a threat to the survival of the class. 

AW EXPERIMENTAL CASE 

A 27- year-eld borderline retardate (reported IQ scores ranged 
from 45 to 55) expressed such a determination to come to the 
PLC and learn to read that it was decided by .the Special Project 
staff, including the PLC teacher, to take him on as a special 



experimental case to find out just how far he could go under 
Special Project tutelage- Some inevitable emotional disturbance 
posed a further challenge to the PLC teacher. Although Sam could 
write dcswn his name when he first came in, he could not so much 
as name the letters that made it up. With some persistence, the 
teacher worked out materials and techniques that were acceptable 
to Sam, and through which he could actually learn letters, blends, 
and finally words. At this writing, Sam had been transferred to 
the Carver Reading Laboratory to further the skills he had developed 
in the PLC. The Reading Program developed for him is included 
in Appendix C. The progr am, or parts of it, have been used with 
other non-*or neo-readers who have attended the PLC. A videotape 
accompanying this report evidences the materials and methods used, 
as described by the PLC teacher, and shows Sam reading to a teacher 
aide. 
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SECTION IV 



m,*V£LSIS and EVALUATION 



OBJECTIVE 5: !2p develop an adult basic education 

evaluation systessr so that a continuing analysis of 
all aspects of the program is possible. 





SECTION IV. EVALUATION 



The target population at which the Special Project Adult 
Basie Education was aimed consisted of that uneducated and under- 
educated hard core segment of the Kansas City, Missouri inhabitancy 
which functions below an eighth grade educational level. Through 
the four agencies that made a coordinated effort to meet this 
challenge, 723* students were reached and enrolled in basic 
education classes. 

The primary target area was that committed to the Model 
Cities program. It included Kansas City*s low income, low 
education, high unemployment area. The ethnic population of the 
area was principally American Negro, Caucasian, and Mexican 
American, in that order. 

In order to collect the various kinds of information need- 
ed for compiling data from which to make generalizations regard- 
ing the students and the program, a Digitek form was developed 
(SEE Appendix D). It consisted of three pages of information 
about each student: how, where, when, and by whom he was recruited; 
all his intelligence and achievement test data; when how long 
he attended classes; who his teacher was and from which agency he 
was referred; much background information; and where he was referred 
after completion of his education. By use of a Digitek optical 
scanner, IBM cards can be punched automatically, one pard for 
each page of data, which can be used for computer processing. 

Once a computer program is written to process the data, extensive 
information will be available almost instantly, saving many 
hours and of hand calculator labor. 

* This figure represents only those students educated 
through Special Project; it does not include those who were served 
by these same agencies, but attended classes outside the jurisdiction 
of Special Project. 



RECRUITMENT 



From September 1968 through Hsy 19 6S the Recruitment 

Department made personal contact with more than 5800 citizens 

living in the Model Cities area 

Contacted 5818 

4874 were not interested 
Expressed interest 944 

771 did not follow through 
Began processing 173 

Of the 173 who began processing to enter the Programmed Learning 
Center or the Armchair classes, 84 were attracted by the efforts 
of the Recruitment Department: 61 by direct recruiting, 16 heard 
about it on the radio, 5 saw it in the newspaper and 2 from a 
school notice given to schools by the recruiters. A number of 
others entered the program as referrals: 7 from Welfare, 4 from 
CEP, 3 from HRC Neighborhood Centers, 3 from ABE teachers, 1 
from a call to the School District offices and 17 from friends 
and other students. The rest did not indicate where they learn- 
ed about the program. 

Only 126*of the 173 people above actually enrolled in classes. 
Nearly 14% of them (24 in number) finished assessment but never 
found their way to the classroom: they filled out an application, 
took the Revised Beta, and took the California Achievement Test 
battery. Fifteen people filled out an application but did not 
start testing. Three people ’'dropped out” after filling out the 
application and taking the Beta, and three more started, but did 
not finish the California test- -two of these had taken the Beta, 
one had not. These reasons were given for the 46 people not 
starting classes: 
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* Only 126 of the 723 total Special Project students were the 
follow-up responsibility of the Recruiting Department, 
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Project did not offer what was wanted 7 

Got a job, changed jobs, changed hours 4 

Could not get a babysitter 2 

Was not notified of start of class 2 

Illness 1 

Had too much work around house 1 

Would not come without wife (no babysitter) 1 

Pregnant now 1 

No transportation 1 

Moved away 1 

Irked by delay in start of class 1 

Marital problems 1 

Too young (16 years old) for program 1 

Still scheduled to come to PLC * 1 

Recruiters were not able to contact 21 



It is probable that those who went so far as to fill out an 
application had the intention of actually entering class, but some- 
thing--either the reasons listed above or reasons the people did not 
care to divulge- -caused them to change their minds. Those people 
who expressed an interest but did not so much as come in and fill out 
an application may or may not have had any intention of actually 
joining the program. In the opinion of several Special Project 
staff members, it was typical of the life style of a large per- 
centage of the target population to put off the recruiters by 
agreeing to their requests rather than just saying " I don't want 
to" or giving other valid reasons for not complying with the 
recruiters * wishes . One could speculate about this phenomenon 
further- -if this is a "putting off" technique, is it because the 
people are easily influenced for the moment, or because they do 
not wish to hurt the recruiters'* feelings, or maybe because they 
have found it to be particularly effective to agree quickly to 
involvement for the very purpose of avoiding it? But that is 
a study in itself, and no real evidence has been collected to 
support or refute any of these speculations. In any case, the 
reasons actually given to the recruiters in a follow-up of 213 
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people who had expressed interest but had not come into the 
program, and of those who had come to classes for a time but 
then dropped out, were as follows: 



Number 



Per Cent 



Started work or changed jobs... 


51 


24 


(includes babysitting) 

Will consider it later 


31 


15 


Moved (or moving) away 


22 


10 


No longer interested 


21 


10 


Will come into program now 


1C 


S 



( one actually did come) 
Illness (surgery, eye trouble, 
heart trouble, rheumatism, 

hospitalized) 

Have joined other programs.... 

Couldn* t be located 

Can’t get a babysitter 

Maybe will come now 

Out of town 

Family problems 

No transportation 

Don’t have time 

TOTAL 



17 

15 

15 

9 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 



n 

O 



7 

4 

2 

2 

X 

0.5 

0.5 



213 



100.0 
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INSTRUCTION 



During the course of the 1968/69 fiscal year, a total of 
723 students enrolled in the Special Project coordinated classes. 
The breakdown by agency is as follows: 



School District (PLC & Armchair) 126 
Manpower Development and Training 316 
Work Incentive Program 78 
Concentrated Employment Program 203 

TOTAL 723 



Students were asked to fill out data sheets ( or the teacher or 
counselor filled it out in interview) giving background informa- 
tion, (SEE Appendix D) Certain characteristics of the student 
population were tabulated for descriptive purposes. 

1. Male- female distribution 





AC/PLC 


CEP 


WIN 


MDT 


TOTAL 


% 


Male 


33 


37 


5 


169 


244 


34 


Female 


93 


166 


73 


147 


479 


66 


Total 


126 


203 


78 


316 


723 


100 



It can be seen that in all but one agency, females greatly 



outnumbered males in the education area. In recruiting for 
Armchair and PLC the recruiters actually contacted about twice 
as maav women as men, no doubt due in part to the fact that men 
often were at work when the recruiters made their rounds. Men 
would occasionally remark that they would go to school if they 
could be paid, and since men are the traditional breadwinners it 
is likely that they could not afford to spend many hours in class 
when they had to work; some worked two jobs or supplemented 
their income by irregular extra pick-up work. The MDT facility, 
which trained more men than women, geared its training to jobs 
open to men more than to women, and it also paid its trainees 
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(though still not as much as they could make on many jobs). WI N, 
with its preponderance of female trainees, received its clients 
exclusively through Welfare referrals which included primarily 
ADC mothers. 

2. Age distribution 



Years of age: 


AC/PLC 


CEP 


WIN 


MDT 


Total 


% 


16-21 


7 


60 


23 


16 


106 


27 


22-27 


11 


37 


21 


17 


86 


22 


28-35 


29 


23 


20 


9 


01 


21 


36-45 


27 


8 


5 


12 


52 


13 


46-55 


22 


9 


1 


7 


39 


10 


56-65 


12 


5 


0 


4 


21 


05 


66 and over 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


02 


Total 


115 


142 


70 


65 


392 


100% 


% of Group IT. 


(91%) 


(70%) (90%) (21%) 


(54%) 





As noted in the table above, CEP reached more of the 
youngest age group, principally through its NYC program. Ninety-* 
three per cent of all students were under 56; in fact 70% were 
35 or under, the younger employable members of the target popula- 
tion being the segment all agencies were trying most to attract. 
While most of the people with very little or no education were 
in the 56- and- over age group, many of those under 56 had had 
only a 7th grade education and, of course, none of the 723 
students functioned as high as eighth grade level upon entrance 

i 

to Special Project classes, as demarcated by their placement 

I 

test scores j. 

3. Ethnic composition 



American 


AC/PLC 


CEP 


WIN 


MDT 


Total 


% 


Negro 


107 


103 


51 


no 


261 


95% 


Caucas ian 
Mexican 


.'5 


5 


1 


record 


11 


04 


American 


1 


1 


0 




2 


1 


Total 


113 


109 


52 




274 


100% 



The area served by the Model Cities Program, 
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from which most 



of the students came, was predominantly Negro. While about 35 to 
40 per cent of the students in the MDT program were of Mexican, 
Puerto Rican or Caucasian background, no record of the ethnic 
classification was kept in MDT permanent files. 

4. Marital Status 





AC/PLC 


CEP 


WIN 


MDT 


Total 


% 


Single 


12 


57 


31 


17 


117 


32% 


Married 


47 


36 


4 


29 


116 


31 


Divorced 


1C 


4 


7 


3 


32 


09 


Widowed 


7 


11 


5 


4 


27 


07 


Separated 


21 


22 


23 


13 


79 


21 


Total 


105 


130 


70 


66 


371 


100% 


The largo 


proportion of 


single people in 


the CEP 


program 


represented largely the 


young 


16-22 


age group. 


The large- single 



group in WTN was accounted for in part; by the fact that most 
were ADC mothers with no male head of household to support the 
family. However, it was observed that a number of the students 
considered themselves single if they were separated or divorced, 
and often marked that category in preference to the other two. 

5. Grade level completed 





AC/PLC 


CEP 


WIN 


MDT 


Total 


% 


Nona 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


01% 


1-3 


11 


1 


1 


1 


14 


04 


4-6 


33 


4 


1 


4 


42 


11 


7-3 


32 


32 


19 


9 


92 


24 


9-11 


28 


87 


42 


40 


197 


51 


GED or h.8. 


6 


12 


2 


11 


31 


08 


More 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


01 


Total 


115 


137 


65 


66 


383 


100% 



In contrast to the table above which give the number of people 
who had> actually completed the given grade categories in school, 
the table below presents the grade level at which the student 
was functioning, as measured by the placement test administered 
to him before enrollment in Special Project classes. 





AC/PLC 


CEP 


WIN 


MDT 


Total 


% 


None 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


01% 


1-3 


45 


23 


1 


24 


93 


18 


4-6 


54 


123 


44 


85 


306 


60 


7-G 


11 


52 


33 


6 


102 


21 


9 and up 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


115 


198 


78 


115 


506 


100% 



According to these figures, 51% of the students had completed 
9 to 11 years of school; however, 60% otf the students were 
functioning at the fourth to sixth grade level. 

The opinion is often expressed by adult educators that IQ 
scores do not give an accurate picture of the scholastic ability 
of disadvantaged adults, but that they tend to under estimate 
the level of functioning of which the adults are capable. However, 
various estimates of intelligence were made by the several agencies 
to aid in assessing the individual and planning his educational 
and job training. Those scores that were available for Special 
Project students are tabulated below. 



Beta I.Q. 


AC/PLC 


WIN 


Total 


% 


Description 


129 and up 


0 


0 


0 




Very superior 


120-128 


0 


0 


0 




Superior 


110-119 


0 


3 


3 


02% 


Above average 


90- 109 


24 


57 


81 


49 


Average 


80- 09 


28 


22 


50 


30 


Below average 


70- 79 


19 


5 


24 


15 


Inferior 


Under 70 


7 


0 


7 


4 


Defective 


Total 


78 


87 


165 


100% 





These figures would place about half the students in the average 
range, and nearly half below average with a few who would ordinarily 
be labelled retarded. It can be seen that Beta scores tended to 
range lower for students in the PLC and Armchair classes than 
those referred by the WIN agency, with only 31% of average in- 
telligence, none above average, and 34% who would be slow learners 
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or retarded. It was noted by the Special Project Counselor that 
67% of the AC/PLC students who took the Beta were reared in the 



South. 

The SRA Short Form AH, a nonverbal intelligence test, was 
given the MDT trainees who took basic education. Of 122 students 
for whom this score was available, 25 scored between 90 and 109, 

21 scored 80-89, 27 scored 71-79, 20 scored in the 60’ s, and 7 
scored under 60. Only 22 scored above average, 12 in the 110' s, 

9 in the 120’s, and only one in the 130's. The scores tended 
to distribute evenly over the 70-110 range. 

MDT, CEP and WIN also administered the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) which yields a general intelligence (G) score along 
with a number of special aptitude scores. These scores were 
developed through factor analysis. The G scores have a mean of 
00 and a standard deviation of 20. A minimum G score is suggested 
for a person planning to enter a particular occupation- -for 
instance, a minimum G score of 115 is suggested for one interested 



in general accounting. 


80 for plumbing 


. G 


follows 


for Special Project students: 




G 


CEP 


WIN 


MDTA 


TOTAL 


% 


120-129 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0% 


110-119 


0 


0 


3 


3 


01 


90-109 


14 


8 


22 


44 


21 


80-89 


17 


18 


15 


50 


24 


70-79 


20 


24 


22 


66 


32 


60-69 


12 


16 


5 


33 


16 


50-59 


2 


5 


5 


12 


6 


40-49 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


TOTAL 


65 


71 


73 


209 


1Q0% 



An enrollment and attendance report for the PLC and Armchair 
classes was made on page 93 above. A similar report for CEP, WIN, 
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and MDT can be found in Appendix D. The Special Project recruiters 
had no responsibility to recruit or follow up clients of these 
agencies; the students were enrolled and withdrawn according to the 
plan of each agency. 

One of the goals of the Special Project was to develop and 
find materials and techniques to assist students in moving rapidly 
from one educational level to the next. Measuring the number of 
hours a student spent in class from one test to the next was a 
simple matter. Measuring the number of grades a student had advanced 
in that time was another problem entirely. 

Around the United States, a number of different objective 
standardized tests are used in adult education, the California 
Achievement Test battery and the Stanford Achievement Test battery 
being the most widely used in the Kansas City area. While test 
users have their own preferences, and while it is widely recognized 
that the California tends to over estimate functional level (by 
.55 of a grade at third grade level)* both tests are generally 
accepted as usable, practical instruments insofar as any 
standardized tests on the market today are usable for undereducated 
adults. 

Special Project, as coordinator of several federally funded 
agencies in the Kansas City area, was committed to meet the needs 
and requirements of each agency; i,i the area of testing this meant 
that the Project would accept and make use of the scores of whatever 
placement tests were used by each agency. It was reported in 
Section 1 above that two different test batteries representing grade 
levels ranging from lower primary through high school were used 
by the agencies serving the Special Project students. If, for 

* Stake, Robert E. "Overestimation of Achievement with the 
California Achievement Test." Educational and Psychological 
Measurement , 21: 1, Spring 1961, 59-62. 




purposes ot statistical analysis, one considered each form, level 
and test as separate tests, one would have to pool the scores of 
15 tests administered to 155 or 160 people for both placement and 
progress tesiing. One of the tests (Stanford, Advanced level. 

Form X) was used for one person only; several were used for only eight 
or ten students, or fewer. Many students were administered some 
form of the Stanford as a placement test and some form of the 
California as a measure of progress. 

Considering these limitations, obtaining a good estimate of the 
average progress of all Special Project students for the year was 
difficult and, for some purposes, meaningless. As a natter of 
practice, an instructional plan was made for each student, at 
least initially, on the basis of his placement scores, regardless of 
which test he had taken. Subsequently, a student was promoted to 
the next level, or recommended for an eighth grade certificate, 
according to his scores on whichever test he was given, regardless 
of whether or not it was the same as his placement test. As a 
matter of course, a student was given a test representing the 
level at which it was expected he could perform because it was 
opined that it would yield a more valid score than a lower level, 
previously given, which would yield only an extrapolated score* 

Amount of Progres s 

In order to test student progress under the specially develop- 
ed techniques put into use by Special Project staff, the technique 
of analysis of variance and covariance was chosen to compare the 
progress of 1968-69 Special Project students with the progress 
of adult education studex. .© who participated in the Work Experience 
and MDTA programs during fiscal year 1967-68 before Special Project 
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was started. The post- test scores of the two groups were 
compared, holding pre-test constant. Language scores were 
not included because in some cases only the spelling section of 
the Language test was reported, in some cases only the English 
section, and in some cases it was not specified whether one 
or both had been given. The Reading and Arithmetic tests were 
treated separately. Since the MDT facility usually administered 
only the Paragraph Meaning section of the reading test and 
the Arithmetic Computation section of the arithmetic test to 
check progress , only those two test sections of the Stanford 
test were considered in the analysis. Four analyse# (were 
run. 

It was first necessary to pool the reading, arithmetic, 
paragraph meaning, and arithmetic computation test results 
of several forms and levels of tests to see if each set of 
scores could be combined for comparison purposes. All scores 
were done to find out if pooling were feasible. Probability 
levels ranging from .50 to .99 indicated that no statistical 
differences existed, and it was concluded that the groups 
could be pooled. 

ANALYSIS 1. 

Null Hypothesis ! That there was no difference between the 1967/ 
68 Work Experience student scores on the reading post- test and 
1968/69 Special Project student scores on the reading post-test, 
holding reading pre-test scores constant. 

Bartlett's chi-square test for homogeneity of variance 
revealed that the control (1967/68) group and the experimental 
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(1968/69) group did not differ as to standard deviations, A 
subsequent analysis of variance and covariance yielded an F 
value smaller than 1.0, indicating with a probability greater 
than .05 that the experimental and control groups did not differ 
in reading achievement. 

ANALYSIS 2. 

Null Hypothesis: That there was no difference between the 1967/ 

68 Work Experience student scores on the arithmetic post- test and 
the 1968/69 Special Project student scores on the arithmetic post 
test, holding arithmetic pre-test scores constant. 

It was evident that the variances of the two groups did not 
uiffer as measured by Bartlett's chi-square test. An F value 
smaller than 1.0, with a confidence level greater than .05 re- 
sulted from an analysis of variance and covariance, indicating 
that the null hypothesis was tenable and that the groups did not 
differ in arithmetic achievement as measured by the C.A.T. 

ANALYSIS 3. 

Null Hypothesis: That there was no difference between the 1967/ 

68 MDT student socres on the paragraph meaning post- test and the 
1968/69 MDT student scores on the paragraph meaning post-test, 
holding paragraph meaning pre-test scores constant. 

Bartlett's test for homo scedas tic ity revealed no differences 
in variance, so the analysis of variance and covariance was 
completed. AnF score smaller than 1.0 and a probability greater 
than .05 did not result in rejection of the null hypothesis, and 
it was concluded that the control and experimental groups did not 
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differ in achievement on the paragraph meaning section of the 
Stanford test. 

ANALYSIS 4. 

Null Hypothesis : That there was no difference between the 1967/ 

68 MDT student scores on the arithmetic computation post- test 
and 1968/69 MDT student scores on the arithmetic computation post- 
test, holding arithmetic meaning pre-test scores constant. 

No difference in variances were revealed by Bartlett 1 s 
chi-square test. An analysis of variance and covariance yielded 
an F score smaller than 1.0 which indicated at a level of con- 
fidence greater than .05 that no differences existed between the 
two MDT groups as measured by the arithmetic computation test 
of the Stanford test. 

It is apparent from the above analyses that no significantly 
greater gain per se was made in ABE by Special Project students 
than by students in the previous year's programs. While use of 
stanine scores, which range only from 1 to 9, may have obscured 
some deviations, since .6 of a grade was the largest difference 
in gain observed, the conclusion of no differences probably holds 
true. 

During the first nine months of classes, 138 promotions were 
earned by Special Project students. Seventy- six of them represent 
earned eighth grade equivalency. Breakdown by agency is as follows: 
Will- 25 promotions (19 graduated from eigth grade); MDT 72 promotions 
(36 graduated); CEP 37 promotions (18 graduated); and PLC and Arm- 
chair 4 promotions (3 graduated). 

Speed of Progress 

Speed of progress was measured by calculating how many 



hours it took to progress one ABE level, using grade equivalence 
scores as employed for placement and promotion. While the 
California test tends to overestimate grade level the agency that 
used the Stanford test gave it untimed, though subsequent CAT 
tests all were timed, and it appeared reasonable to surmise that 
the one influence may have offset the other to some extent. If 
one were to follow through on this conjecture to arrive at an 
estimate of time necessary to progress one level, the following 
figures would result: (Average number of hours reported) 



Reading (CEP, WIN, PLC/AC) 192 hours (N=84) 

Arithmetic (CEP, WIN, PLC/AC) 93 hours (N=85) 

Average 137 hours 

Paragraph Moaning (MDT) 65 hours (N=78) 

Arithmetic Computation 'MDT) 72 hours (N=90) 

Average 69 hours 



The hours figures were based on the number of hours spent in ABE 
altogether, not only in reading nor only in arithmetic. Since 
the announced goal was for students of average ability to progress 
one ABE level in 180 clock hours of classroom instruction follow- 
ing a two-week orientation, the above hours may have overestimated 
a little how long it would take. Beta I.Q. scores were available 
for only 41 of the 102 students whose scores were used in this 
analysis; scores of those known to be below average, slow learner, 
and defective as determined by Beta scores were not included in 
the above figures. Had they been, the number of hours to progress 
one level in reading would have read 247 (N = 102) and the number 
of hours in arithmetic, 115 ( N = 101), averaging out to 156 
hours . 

Some other interesting results came to light in a breakdown 
by agency of the above figures for Reading and Arithmetic. The 
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number of hours necessary to progress one ABE lev 2! .in reading 

and arithmetic by PLC/AC, WIN, and CEP students were as follows: 

Read ing Arithmetic 

AC/PLC .... 62 hours AC/PLC 17. hours 

WIN 665 hours WIN 370 hours 

CEP. ...... 7 hours CEP 6 hours 

Again, speculation suggested a number of possibilities. Did the 
WIN agency serve clients who had lower academic potential? Did 
people on welfare have less interest in academic growth? Were 
CEP students better able to see the need for education by their 
concurrent on-the-job training than were welfare students who com- 
plete their education first and then go on the job? Were WIN 
students reluctant to be taken off the welfare roles and therefore 
delayed completion of academic goals? Were WIN students le9a test- 
wise and did they therefore need more frequent testing? Since WIN 
and CEP students shared classes and teachers under the departmentaliz- 
ed teaching schedule, a difference in teachers or classrooms would 
not appear to cause the enormous difference in speed of progress. 

Only seven students were represented in the AC/PLC group above, 
so it would probably be meaningless to make any broad generalizations 
from so small a sample. The 1967/68 Work Experience group, also 
made up of welfare recipients, averaged a gain of one Reading 
level every 661 hours, indicative of no real difference between 
the welfare student groups. 

It is noticeable, also, from the above figures that more 
hours were required to progress a level of ABE in reading than 
in arithmetic. This would appear to point to a greater need for 
emphasis on reading in ABE programs than on math. It was further 
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apparent that greater progress per se was made in arithmetic than 
reading in all progrgns. (SEE table of means and standard deviations 
in Appendix D) . 

Further, with regard to speed of progress, it was found that 
while it took 192 hours for all students to progress one level in 
reading, it took students who attended the reading lab only 84 
hours to progress one level of ABE in reading ($«=»43). The fact 
that it took Reading Lab students 43 hours to progress one level 
in arithmetic as over against 93 hours for all students may point 
up the importance of good reading skills in arithmetic as well 
as other subjects. 

Analyses of variance and covariance above, carried on with 
the use of stanine scores, indicated no differences between amount 
of progress of 1968/69 Special Project students and amount of 
progress of 1967/68 Work Experience students, and no differences 
between amount of progress of 1968/69 MDT students and amount of 
progress of 1967/68 MDT students. These conclusions merit further 
study and will get it during the next year of Special Project 
operation. However, even if it is shown with greater certainty 
that no greater progress is made, the gain in speed of progress 
will be significant if it continues to hold true throughout the 
second year of experimentation. 

Cost Per Pupil 

It was the opinion of authors of the proposal for Special 
Project ABE that the cost per pupil of educating idult students 
in the Kansas City Metropolitan Area, as determined by Dr. Harry 
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Hilton's survey*, could be lowered and thus accomplish a savings 

to the taxpayer. The figure reported by Hilton was $161 per 
pupil cost. 

The cost per pupil for the Special Project was based upc i 
expenditures similar to those used in determining the $161 figure. 
Because the budget was set up and equipment was bought with the 
expectation of the Project's running for five years, the cost 
of the equipment was amortized over a five-year period. Expenditures 
for the CEP, WIN, and MDT agencies only were computed since classes 
were set up on the same basis as those used in the comparison; 
there were approximately 10 students per class. Disbursements were, 
as follows: 



Teacher salaries . . $ 36,551.72 

Head Teacher (33%) 5,859.39 

Employers contribution. . . . . . .5,513.44 

Rental and utilities . 2,272.40 

School supplies (83%) ...... .6,900.01 

Equipment (83%) ......... 2,529.11 

In-service training (78%) .... 2,156.62 

Clerical ( 83%) 3,486.00 

Telephone (83%). ......... 485.32 

Postage (33%) 49.80 

TOTAL $65,804.31 



In-service training was alculated at 78% of the cost of all 
Special Project in-service training since two of the teachers 
represented the Programmed Learning Center and Armchair classes. 
The 83% figure is the percentage of all Special Project students 
in CEP, WIN, and MDT classes. Based on a total enrollment in the 
three agencies of 597 students, the cost per pupil figures at 
$110.22, a savings of $50.78 per pupil. 



*Harry H. Hilton, Report of a Survey of the Adult Basic Education 
Programs in Kansas City, Missouri Metropolitan Area , 1967 
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As a means of comparison of the cost of maintaining other 
kinds of classes, the cost per pupil for students in the PLC 
a i for students in Armchair classes were reckoned as follows: 
Armchair Classes 



Teacher salaries $3,625.59 

Head teacher (11%) 776.55 

Employer contribution 572.28 

Rental 

School supplies (11%) 914.46 

Equipment (11%) 335.18 

In-sc-vice training (11%). ..... 304.14 

Cleric (11%) .... 462.00 

Telephone (11%) 64,39 

Postage (11%) 6.60 

TOTAL $7,061.19 

Programmed Learning Center 

Teacher salaries . $5,189.22 

Head teacher (7%) 423.57 

Employer contribution 729.66 

Rental 964.17 

School supplies (7%) ...... . 498.79 

Equipment (7%) 182.33 

In-service training (11%) 304.14 

Clerical (7%) 252.00 

Telephone (7%) 35.12 

Postage (7%) 3.60 

TOTAL $8,583.10 



On the basis of these figures, the cost per pupil based on 
78 Armchair students figured at $90.53. It is probable that the 
figure is lower than for the other agency groups because no 
rental or utilities was involved; the classes were held in 
students’ homes. 

The PLC figure represented the highest per pupil cost at 
$178.81. It was likely a result of the small number of students 
who were enrolled there; only 48 attended in the first 10 months 
of Special Project operation. 
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Combining CEP, WIH, MDT, Armchair, and PLC figures, the 



average per pupil cost reckoned at $112.65. 
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SECTION 5. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS . 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Regarding Interagency Coordination 

1. In the course of ten months’ trial, interagency coordina- 
tion appeared to be feasible; continuing effort to make it so was 
required on the part of the Special Project staff. 

2. Excellent interagency and intra-agency communication are 
of prime importance in carrying out successful coordination, 

3. Agency clients need to be provided with adequately 
modern classroom facilites, air conditioning, water coolers, -i* 
smoking and possibly eating facilities. 

4. Agencies must recognize that adult students frequently 
"play one agency against the other" and must be prepared to cope 
with such behavior. 

5. Cooperating agencies mc^t determine responsibility for 
and work together to reduce tardiness and absences . 

6. Records and reports required by each agency from the other 
should be understood at the beginning of the agreement. 

7. A clear definition of what constitutes success for the 
student must* be agreed upon in early stages of coadjutancy. 

8. Guidelines governing classroom interruptions need to be 

} 

v 

established before classes start. 

' ■ t\ 

9. The functions of the various agency counselors should be 
delineated with regard to their responsibility to ABE students in 
a coordinated situation. 

10. It would be greatly beneficial for research purposes for 
choice of tests and testing to be closely coordinated. 

11. Principal benefits that agencies feel they have received 
from coordination were stated ^ savings in program costs, ex- 




perienced professional leadership, a manageable teacher- pupil .ratio, 
a flexible class structure, savings in time, and provision of 
daytime classes. 

12. Disadvantages expressed were the artificial division be- 
tween ABE and GED classes causing needless administrative work, a 
problem of keeping assignment to and withdrawal from classes current, 
and problems in modification of the subcontract agreement particular* 
ly with regard to an excess of time required for the process. 

13. Coefficacy resulted also from establishment of working 
relations with Operation Mainstream, University of Missouri, the 
Welfare Office, Model Cities, Human Resources Corporation, New 
Careers, Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau for the Blind, Urban 
League, Naturalization Council of Kansas City, radio and TV stations, 
business establishments, and representatives of other agencies who 
served on the Special Project Advisory Board. 

Regarding Recruitment 

1. Most people who had completed less than an eighth grade 
education expressed an interest in ABE classes. 

2. About 127o to 14% of the people contacted by recruiters 
expressed an interest in adult basic education. 

3. Onlfr about 10% of people expressing an interest in Special 
Project classes actually followed through and enrolled. 

4. About 1.5% of people contacted enrolled in PLC or Armchair 
classes. 

5. About 2/3 of the students who enrolled in PLC or Armchair 
classes came as a result of recruitment effort. 

6. Recruitment efforts in hospitals, pool halls and saloons 
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were least successful, door-to-door contact probably the most 
successful, in interesting people in ABE. School notices, 
grocery store recruiting and church cooperation were fairly 
successful. People living in high-rise low- rent apartments were 
interested if classes could be held there or very close by. 

7. Follow-ups revealed that starting jobs which interfered 
with class times, moving away, "no longer interested”, and family 
problems were principal reasons given for dropouts. 

3. Two of the principal reasons given for not enrolling in 
ABE classes were lack of transportation and lack of a babysitter. 

Regarding Instruction 

"v 

1. Student participation in planning an educational program 
and in choosing materials to work with increased student involve- 
ment and interest. 

2. Relating studies to obtaining better jobs or increasing 
salaries added to student enthusiasm. 

3. Providing students with evidence of success and progress 
sparked their interest and enthusiasm. 

4. Active student inv Ivement in planning and learning 
contributed to holding interest. 

5. Students seemed to wan** and expect instant success. 

6. Older students were more easily motivated than younger, 
more recent school dropouts. 

7. New enrollees were consistently poor in reading com- 
prehension and basic numerical skills. 

8. Teachers who related well to the students and who inspired 
their confidence within the first few days of enrollment appeared 
to be more successful than those who were as well educated but were 
more subject- than people-oriented, success being defined in terms 
of holding power and amount and speed of student progress. 
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9 • Changing from one activity to another, from one machine 
to cut down on boredom* New materials, new machines 

and ^a c ationaX games also increased enthusiasm. 

\0 • Material with a juvenile orientation was not received 
well adult learners. 

\\ • interest increased with the use of materials, stories, 
or e ^peri en ces that provided useful information for their every 
day li,vit\g, such as insurance, purchasing practices, money manage- 
ment, '~' 1 teer opportunities, social security, health services, 
cont^l of diseases, legal aid, bank services, and driver education. 

I#* Materials for teaching non-readers and neo-readers , and 
particularly self-instructional materials, are badly lacking. 

Books or stories at an adult interest level are in- 
adequate below high school level, rare below sixth grade level, 
and p^u^Xis tent below fourth grade level. 

jA. Homework was not generally popular with adult learners. 

programmed materials could not be used alone successfully, 
eith^ as a teaching tool or to hold student interest. They 
app^jfod t 0 be more helpful In supplementing and reinforcing . 

j,6* Teachers were most enthusiastic about Educational 
Deve^ c7 pm^ n t Laboratory system, the Language Master, and tape 
recovers fn hard ware. They spoke well also of the DuKane film- 
strip projector and the phonographic records, Mathematics Skill 
Buil^rs s 

j,7 • Soft ware most often pro . by the teachers included 
the Qo books, Life Near and Far, the Cambridge Arithmetic 
Sert^ , kau c k*s Erection "cries, Steck-Vaughn Basic Essentials 
of ^a£h e tuatics used in conjunction with such programmed math 
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as the Sullivan series, the Modern Reading Skill Text Series, 
and Follett's On the Way and Full Speed Ahead. The daily news- 
paper, Wards and Sears catalogues, and telephone directories 
were commended as particularly useful teaching materials. 

13. A departmentalized teaching plan appeared to speed 
student progress, although this has not yet been firmly established. 

19. After teacher aides had had time to acquire training 
and experience, it was the concensus of opinion among the teachers 
that the: paraprofessional provided invaluable assistance in the 
teaching- learning process. 

20. Armchair classes hosted by a determined and enthusiastic 
host and/or hostess were most successful in holding students. 

21. A single unsocial individual in an Armchair class, such 
as an alcoholic or mentally disturbed person could cause the class 
to disintegrate if he was not soon removed. 

22. No standardized commercial achievement test has been 
located that adequately measures adult learner progress in basic 
education. 

23. Special Project teachers opined that the California 

test overestimated the level at which their students could adequately 
function. 

24. The diagnostic section of the California test was found 
to be of considerable assistance to the teacher in discovering a 
student's strengths and weaknesses in reading, arithmetic, and 
language . 

25® Participants in Special Project could be characterized 
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as; 
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34% Male, 66% female 

83% under age 46, 17% over 46 years of age 
95% Negro American, 4% Caucasian, 1% Mexican American 
32? 0 Single, 31% Married, 37% Divorced, Widowed, or 
Separated 

607> had: completed 8th grade, 1% had no education 
607c were functioning at 4-6 grade level, 1% could not score 
on the CAT, all functioned below 8th grade 
49% of students taking Beta scored in average range, 2% 
above average, 49% below average. 

26. An Analysis of the amount of grade-level progress made, 

comparing 1967/68 students with 1968/69 Special Project students 

demonstrated no difference between the two groups, using the 

technique of analysis of variance and covariance with stanine 

scores . 



27. Taken as a group, the Special Project adult learners 
completed a level of adult basic education in less than 180 

v 

hours on the average. Considered separately, the WIN students 
did not achieve that goal. 

28, Experimental reading techniques worked out by a Special 
Project teacher were successful in teaching a 27 -year-old man who 
could not initially recognize the letters in his own name to read. 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

It was concluded through this evaluation that most of the 
objectives of the Special Project for Coordinating Adult Basic 
Education were met. As stated in Objective 1, interagency 
coordination of efforts was provided and, with continuing efforts 
to keep it so, appeared to be beneficial to all agencies concerned 
Those disadvantages that were evident did not appear to be 
insurmount abl e . 

The recruitment effort, stated.’.in Objective 2, was apparently 
effective in regard to reaching the target population; the 5800 
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people contacted in 9-month period represented only a 4% or 5% 
segment of the 119,000 educationally deprived population, but 
others were contacted through Employment Service, MDTA, CEP, HRC, 
and welfare for ttflN as well as other Kansas City programs that 
were not federally funded. The recruiters appear to have con- 
tributed their fair share. As for “stimulating their desire 
to be involved", however, the recruitment effort did not provide 
the hoped-for results. They did involve 84 students in the 
Programmed Learning Center and Armchair classes but this number 
seems small compared to the outlay of funds for wages. It was 
impossible to estimate how many students stayed in the program 
or returned to it because the recruiters continued to check on 
absences and drop outs. People with very little or no education 
were reached, however, who were not reached through other agency 
efforts . 

It did appear that Objective 3 was met. Success must be 
qualified by the fact that the group of welfare students moved 
quite slowly. With other groups the accomplishment was greater 
than expected, all of them progressing a level of ABE in consider 
ably less than 180 hours. Students who were in the Reading Lab 
moved twice as fast. Of 723 students enrolled in classes, 76 
earned 8th grade equivalency and 62 earned Level promotions. 

Per pupil cost was reduced by $50. 

Objective 4 was met in that the Special Project provided 
a wide variety of materials for use by teachers in the program. 
The use made of several types of hard ware was described by the 
teachers in monthly reports, as well as numerous kinds of soft 
ware. The teachers devised techniques, created materials, and 
made innovative use of published materials, which they reported 
and provided for illustration in their reports. All Special 
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Project teachers attended some or all of five workshops available 
to them in the time period reported on. 

In order to meet Objective 5, a Digitek form was developed 
for data processing of information that could be put in numerical 
code. Data sheets provided additional information for analysis, 
and monthly and incidental written reports were received from 
teachers, recruiters. Head Teacher, Recruiter Coordinator, and 
Counselor. Notes on anecdotal observations were a final source 
of information for evaluating all aspects of the ABE program. 

Other agencies opened their files for collection of data from the 
1967/68 fiscal year. The data collected appeared to be adequate 
for making an evaluation of the adult basic education project. 

Regarding Special Project, it is recommended that 

1. Interagency coordination be continued with undiminished 
efforts at maintaining good lines of communication with other 
agencies. 

2. A form be developed for use in reporting new enrolles 
in and withdrawals from Special Project classes for agencies 
that do not already have one in use. 

3. New techniques be tried to reduce absenteeism and 
dropouts . 

4. Intensive recruitment efforts be made to attract 
students through the assistance of students already in the program. 

5. Attempts be continued to attract students through radio 
and newspaper releases. 

6. Efforts be renewed by the teachers to develop new and 
effective materials and techniques. 
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7. A special endeavor be made to move welfare students along 
at a faster pace. 

C. Encouragement be given to publishers of ABE materials 
to publish adult- interest books below fourth grade level. 

9. Encouragement be continued to teachers to develop skills 
in interpersonal relations to more effectively relate to their 
students . 

10. Search be continued for a test or method of evaluating 
student progress that would be superior to the presently available 
standardized commercial tests. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 
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INTERN COUNSELOR PROGRAM 



The following is a suggested intern- counselor program for CEP/WOE enrollees 
assigned to Adult Basic Education and GED training at Carver Center, 1514 
Campbell: 

The University of Missouri at Kansas City, Guidance and Counseling 
Department, will provide for the WOE program 3 to 5 intern- counselors 
during the spring semester of 1969. These counselors will be assigned 
to work directly with WOE enrollees participating in the Adult Education 
program at Carver Center, 1514 Campbell. The following schedule will be 
used in coordinating the activities of the UMKC counselors with the WOE 
program: 

1. Each counselor will be assigned to a specific day of the week 
and a set period of time during that day to work with the CEP WOE 
enrollees. 



2. All client /counselor interviews will be held at the Carver Adult 
Center, 1514 Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri. 

3. A secluded area, with adequate lighting, a desk or table, two 
chairs and an electrical outlet will be provided for the counselor and 
the client. 

4. It is suggested that all interviews be scheduled between the hours 
of 1:15 and 4:15 p.m. Each interview session will last approximately 50 
minutes; therefore, the counselor could schedule approximately 3 to 4 
interviews on his assigned day. 

5. Since counseling is part of the required CEP program, all 
enrollees in the CEP WOE program would be required to be available for 
counseling services. However, since each counselor could handle a 
limited case load at any one time, it is suggested that only those who 
could benefit most from this counseling service be placed in the counsel- 
ing intern program to begin. 

6. Each CEP WOE enrollee would be required to participate in a minimum 
of two interview sessions with a counselor. After the two initial inter- 
views, additional counseling sessions will be scheduled at the counselor's 
discretion, in conjunction with the adult basic education program supervisor. 

7. The intern- counselor will be allowed complete access to the 
records pertaining to those enrollees assigned to them as clients. It 
is understood that this information is to be confidential. 

8. All intern- counselors will be under the direct supervision of 
their practicum instructor at UMKC. They may be asked to consult with 
educators at the Carver Center or with other CEP administrative personnel 
about their clients. The last statement is to exclude client /counselor 
confidence.' 
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9. Each intern .counselor will be required to submit a brief report 
on each client interviewed. This report will be in the form of a 
summary, and will include the counselor's impressions of the counseling 
sessions in addition to recommendations for future action. This report 
will be considered confidential and will be included as part of the 
enrollee’s Master File, which is itself a confidential document. 

10. The above implies that on any one day no more than three or 
four enrollees will be pulled from their regularly scheduled classes. 
These would only be aslced to attend counseling sessions during the after- 
noon hours. 



11. All scheduling for counseling sessions for CEP WOE enrollees 
assigned to GED classes would be done through Mrs* Brown and Miss Cowan. 
The intern- counselor, prior to leaving the Center on his assigned day, 
could re- schedule clients for the following week. In the event that a 
client is not to be re- scheduled , he could ask that she provide him with 
a new client. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES CORPORATION 

CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

3030 Prospect - Kansas City v Missouri 64128 - UN 1-9373 , Area Code 816 



August 15, 1969 



Dr« Holly McCampbell 

Research Assistant and Project Coordinator 
Special Project Adult Basic Education 
Kansas City School District 
1903 Faseo Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Dear Dr* McCampbell* 

This letter is in response to your request July 30 for a statement 
of the advantages and difficulties of inter»agency coordination in 
Adult Basic Education* While the evaluation of the results of this 
year’s program is still underway, from a purely coordination stand* 
point, the following lists can be compiled* 

Benefits * 

1* CEP was able to rely on KCSD Extended Services to get classes 
set up with staff, materials, and space completely arranged 
for by KCSD* KCSD provided experienced professional leadership 
for the entire operation* 

2* A savings in program costa resulted from the contribution of 2 
or 3 adult ABE special project teachers to the total program 
for CEP. 

3* An additional savings was provided by the free use of KCSD 
space* This free service, however, has ended* 

4* A flexible class structure was set up that allowed assignment 
to teachers on the basis of their specialization* This was be* 
cau$e additional classes were set up for the WIN program and CEP 
enrol lees could share space in these classes* 

Disadvantages ! 

I* CEP contracted with the Extended Services Division of the Kansas 
City School District to provide educational services? The divi- 
sion between ’’ABE" and "GED" is both confusing to our minds and 
highly artificial. This separation within the program created 
needless administrative work* For example, a specific authorise 
tion was required to transfer between level 3, the last level of 
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Dr. Molly McCampbell 

Research Assistant and Project Coordinator 
Special Project Adult Basic Education 
Kan**s City School District 
1903 Paseo 

Kansas City, Missouri 
August 15, 1969 
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ABC to level 4, GBD. While we stated that we wished this transfer 
to take place automatically, this was somehow not possible. This 
would not have been an important problem, except that a number of 
enrollees spend a number of weeks in their old level class waiting 
for an unneeded transfer document to clear channels. In addition, 
the distinction between ABE and GED led to certain Internal admini- 
strative problems for Extended Services. 



2. The assignment of enrollees to classes proved to be a far more 
difficult coordination problem than originally anticipated. A pro- 
cess to keep assignment and withdrawals up to date was only devel- 
oped in the late spring, after much trail and error and confusion. 
While the causes of such confusion lay on both sides, the problem 
still must be classified a disadvantage of participating in such a 
cooperative effort. 

3. The problem of modification of the subcontract agreement with the 

program was a great frustration. After a three month experience 
period, it was determined that additional classes were required. 
However, after a contract modification had been worked up over a 
period of months, three ths were required to clear the approval 

process. A subs tan t< of the period was spent waiting for 

a very prefunctory r u- Board of Education. During the long 

process of clearance - modification and its implementation, much 

of the expanded need disappeared because of the reduced enrollment in 
the program. Such problems might not have occurred In an in-house 
operation. 



The above advantages and disadvantages have been stated frankly. However, 
we wish to state our appreciation for the pleasant and cooperative attitude 
displayed by KCSD personnel throughout the program. 



Sincerely, 



CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 




D&vid &• Knuti 

Deputy Director - Planning 



ccs Antronette Brown 
William Til loon 
Vernon Brooks 
John Renner 

Chuck Roy st on J[ gg 
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KANSAS CITy; ^MISSOURI 



February 17 > 1?6? 



UTH FLOOR CITV HAUL 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI *4100 
CRtSTVIHW 4-US7 



MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 



JAMES I. THREATT 
OIRCCTOR 



Kr. 1* Odell Thurman, General Director 
Extended Services 
tims&s City Board of Education 
1211 McGee 

Kansas City, Missouri 61*106 
Dear Mr* Thurman: 

< i 
v 

On behalf of the Model Cities Program, I would like to endorse 
the Special Project - Adult Basic Education being administered 
through your office. We were extremely pleased to be able to parti- 
cipate in the Adult Basic Education Week held last month and feel 
that firm foundation has been laid for maximum cooperation between 
our agencies* Tour experiences in the initial months of the program 
involving Inter-agency coordination relate very closely to one of 
th8 major needs of our own program* 

We look forward to working with you in the future and to 
.. coordinating our educational component with the on-going SPABE 
Project* 



Sincerely yours. 




James X* Threatt 
Director 



JU/ejj 
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REPORTS NEEDED FROM RECRUITERS 

1, Every day- If ill out form 

Name of recruiter 
Date of contact 

Amount of time talked to person 

Place of contact (home, church, grocery, store, etc) and address 
Name, address and telephone number of each person you contact 
whether he is interested in ABE or not 
Years of education completed whether person ie interested in 
ABE or not 

Any referrals made- for glasses, child care, other education 
or training or anything else. 

2. Every time you Visit someone as a follow-up (if he didn't come to 
class or didn't come to fill out an application, or if you went 

to see him for any other reason) we need his name and address, why 
you had to see him, and what results there were. 

3, On the first day of every month hand in a written report. 

Things you think are important about recruiting. 

Your opinions and ideas about the methods that have worked 
best for you 

What problems you have had in recruiting 
What kind of problems the people have 
What kinds of help you think they need most 

4. Please make a guidebook that you think would be helpful to re- 
cruiters here or in other cities. It should be finished by 
April 1. 

5« We will follow the people up after they have finished our program* 

X will give you a paper about that later. 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

"SPECIAL PROJECT" ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 
1903 Paseo Boulevard - Phone: 471-0775 

JAMES A. HAZLETT, Superintendent of Schools 



May 1, 1969 



I am writing this letter to ask of you, your assistance in advertisin 
our Adult Basic Education Program. The Special Project is sponsored by tl* 
School District of Kansas City, Missouri. This program will provide peop'; 
with less than an eighth grade education, an opportunity to receive their 
eighth grade certificate. We are providing an educational background for 
our citizens in order for them to qualify for new job skills. 

Every community In this country has a dropout problem, and an expen- 
sive problem it is. Citizens pay heavily for the support of their elemen- 
tary and high school dropouts, both youths and adults. 

Enclosed you will find one of our brochures which I am certain will b 
of interest to you. If you would like additional copies, please do not 
hesitate to ask for them. Please call me at 471-0775. Thanking you in 
advance, I am. 




(Mrs.) Joyce J. Brown, 
Coordinator for Recruitment 



J JB * eab 
Enel. 
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Are School Dropouts Costing Our Community 

Money ? 




Adult Education Con P 'ay A Ma jor Role In - 

1. Providing a second chance for school dropouts. 

2. Cutting down welfare costs. 

3. Providing educational learning for new job skills. 

4. Guiding the undereducated parents, and making 

them better parents, 

5. Developing more effective solutions for problems 

of modern life through an enlightened citizenry. 

Many communities have made areat progress toward 
solving some of their most serious problems. Fre- 
quently, this has been done through adult education 
programs, sponsored or co-sponsored by their public 
schools. In our community, adult education Is a co- 
operation-venture in which the public schools, govern- 
ment agencies, men’s and women’s clubs, libraries, 
collegesand universities, local business and industry 
all work together to identify, and through educational 
help, solve community problems. 



THINK 
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Every community in this country has a dropout prob- 
lem, and an expensive problem it is. Citizens pay 
heavily for the support of their elementary and high 
school dropouts (youths and adults) whose rate of 
unemployment is extremely high, and whose names 
appear with monotonous and expensive regularity on 
welfare rolls and police rosters. We are providing an 
educational background for our citizens in order for 
them to qualify for new job skills. A dynamic prac- 
tical elementary program is underway in Kansas City 
to help men and women who have not fir : shed school 
to enter into ome /pe of .&■: jituat i, io 

de them with basic education and job skills 
that will help them become self-supporting, self- 
respecting citizens. 




Are Our Community’s Welfare Costs Increasing? 

Welfare costs are becoming a mammoth heazrache to 
taxpayers in most communities, as automaton and 
other economic factors are putting thousand* sf func- 
tional illiterates on relief, and KEEPING THEM 
THERE! 



Result: a boom in basic education, and m ~y new 
approaches to this unique problem. 
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Is Our Community Feeling The Effects of Under- 
educated Parents? 




It is an accepted f -ct that parents “hand down” 
undereducation to their children. Parents who do not 
have a high regard for education, who have never 
been inside a public library, who have little or no 
contact with the culture they live in,, rarely have 
children with a strong motivation to complete their 
education. From such families come lifetime relief 
recipients, criminals, and multitudes of . men and 
v/omen with little or no appreciation for the finer 
things in life. We have started to experiment with 
different techniques to boost the cultural level of 
parents of potential dropouts. The following is one 
method: 

to reach the hard-core, uneducated, under- 
educated, unemployed, underemployed, and 
functional illiterate, 

and involve them' in an Adult Basic Education 
..Program. • 
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ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




Are Our Citizens Enlightened Voters? 



A community is enlightened and progressive in solv- 
ing its problems if large numbers of its citizens are 
open minded and eager to learn. Public school adult 
education programs are the most accessible and 
least expensive way of providing continuous learning 
about government affairs, school problems, urban 
renewal, mental health, traffic problems, juvenile 
deliquency, human relations, aging, and national and 
international affairs. 
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Adult Basic Education 

Adult Education & Learning Center, 1903 Paseo, 
Kansas City, Missouri — GR. 1-0775 

Central 3221 Indiana, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Garfield 421 Wabash, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Garrison 553 Tracy, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Von Horn 1 109 Arlington, 

Independence, Missouri 

West Junior 1936 Summit, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Westport - 319 East 39th, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Home Economics and Family Life Education 

Register through the Office of Home Economics and 
Family Education — BA. 1-7565, Ext. 233. 

High School - Personal Development Courses 

Central 3221 Indiana, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Van Horn 1 109 Arlington, 

Independence, Missouri 

West Junior 193 6 Summit, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Westport - --.--...-319 East 39th, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Adult Vocational - Technical Education 

Manpower Development Training Program, 2323 Grand 
Kansas City, Missouri — 421-7280 

Vocational - Technical Education Office, 1514 Camp- 
bell, Kansas City, Missouri — 421-0295 
PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION, TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

************************** 

Department of Extended Services, 

The School District of Kansas City, Missouri 
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Adult Basic Education 
Y. W. C. A. Building 
1903 Faseo 

Kansas City* Missouri 
November 27, 1963 



Dear Reverend: 

There are many people in need of basie education* For those with less 
than an eighth grade education, the School District of Kansas City, Missouri 
is offering an Adult Basic Education Special Project with the assistance 
of federal funds from the Office of Education in Washington* D, C, This 
program is F R E E ! 

We would sincerely appreciate your help in encouraging the members of 
your congregation that are in need of basic education to participate in our 
program. 

We now have our Program Learning Center in progress* (tee enclosed,) 

If you wish more detailed information* please contact us at 471 - 0775 
between a.ra, to 4:30 p.m. 



Sincerely, 

•i 



Recruitment. .Staff 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTENDED SERVICES 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

January-Fcbruary, 1969 LEAKN TO EAK.N • • . Volume 1, No. 3 

Open House for Adult ADULT EDUCATION WEEK 

PROCLAIMED 

In a ceremony on the twenty-ninth floor of the City Hall on January 23, 1968, 
with Mr. James A. Hazlett, Superintendent of Schools, Dr. A. Odell Thurman, Director 
of Extended Services for the School District and other dignitaries present, Mayor Ilus 
W. Davis, highest official of Kansas City, proclaimed the week of January 26 to 
February 1, 1969, Adult Education Week. 



Education Center 

Open House on Sunday, January 26, 
1969, at the Adult Education Center at 
1903 Pasco will herald Adult Education 
Week activities; highlight of the day will 
be the appearance of Dr. Joseph Paige, 
Project Director of the Urban Adult 
Education Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
and a leading figure in adult education 
circles in the nation. 

Dr. Paige, a dynamic speaker, will talk 
about ; his experience in adult classes. 

He has served as a consultant for num- 
erous adult basic education seminars at 
ur ‘ 'ersities around the country. His 
appearance at the Public Meeting at 4:00 
p.m. on Sunday, at the Center, will be his 
first before the general public in Kansas 
City. 

The recently opened Adult Education 
Center houses branch offices of the 
Department of Extended Services of the 
School District, a Learning Center where 
adults may do individualized study from 
early afternoon until late evening and 
other classrooms where coordinated adult 
basic education classes are held daily. 

Visitors will have the opportunity to 
view some of latest technological equip- 
ment and materials which are especially 
designed to move adults very rapidly 
toward the acquisition of basic skills and 
an eighth grade certificate. 

Dates for Evening 
Sessions Announced 

Session 111 January 27-March 28 

Session IV March 3l-May 29 

• Summer Session ....... .June 9-August 8 

Classes meet for three and one half 
hours each evening, twice a week, at each 
, school. Hours arc from 6:00 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m. 



Only in recent years has adult educa- 
tion been recognized as a very important 
facet of the total educational program in 




PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS the future of this city 
and of the nation is dependent on 
basic academic attainment, coupled 
with training in a saleable skill, and the 
development of an artful use of leisure 
time as essential for effective living, 
and \ 

WHEREAS the 1960 Census re- 
vealed that there were twenty -five 
thousand individuals in the Kansas 
City area who cannot read and write, 
119,000 who have not obtained an 
eighth grade education, and thousands 
more who have not completed high 
school; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, ILUS W. 
DAVIS, MAYOR of the City of 
Kansas City, Missouri do hereby name 
and declare the week of January 26 
through February 1, 1969 as ADULT 
EDUCATION WEEK and call upon 
the citizens of the City of Kansas City 
to recognize the heed for an expansive 
Adult Education Program and solicit 
their support of such an endeavor, 

H 

Done this 23rd day of January, 
1969. 

Ilus W. Davis Mayor 
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communities which have emphasized in 
the past the education of youth. There is 
increased desire to return to the class- 
room to learn or re-learn basic skills, to 
develop hobbies for leisure hours, to 
obtain eighth grade certificates or high 
school diplomas, or to pursue vocational 
technical courses. A larger number of 
adults are enrolling in daytime and even- 
ing hour classes of their choice. 

Even, with increased enrollment, the 
need for adult education remains great. 
Thousands upon thousands of adults in 
the metropolitan area are educationally 
criopled. 

“The hope of members of the Adult 
Education Week Committee”, said Mrs. 
Antronette Brown, General Coordinator 
of Adult Education and chairman, “is 
that the week of activities will bring 
about an awareness of the constantly 
expanding program, awaken new interest 
and inspire many individuals to seek 
renewed opportunities to learn.” 

Enrollment in adult basic education 
reached a new high for the first six 
months of operation in the current fiscal 
year according to the Quarterly Report 
submitted recently. 

The cumulative total number of stu- 
dents is 716 since July 1. 
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ADUL T EDUCA TION 

Kansas City School District 
Sn& Observe a Special 
• Week • . 



SOME EVENTS ARE TODAY 

Open House *1 Learning Con- 
fer fncUHae Program 
With Speakers 



Adult education will be era- 
pbaslzad Rt an open house and 
assemblies this 
week te k series 
of programs at 
adult education 
centers s poo. 
sored'- by the 
Kansas City 
school district. 

The programs 
are in observ- 
ance of " Adult 
Iktocation week, 
officially pre- 
cisimediby May- 
es? Davis, which will promote the 
fm* classes that are offered to 




Or, Pats* 



. Special assemblies arc sched- 
uled at two of the centers. Dr. A. 
Odell Thurman, director of the 
school district’s extended serv- 
ices division, and Srnia Mehl, 
former sports editor for The 
Star, will speak at 3 o’clock 
Wednesday night at Weatpcrt 
high school, 815 Ssaft Thirty- 
fliath street. - * 

Ed Fink, The Star’s promotion 
director, will address the Garri- 
son adult education classes, SGJ 
Tracy avenue, Wednesday. 

Courses at the center are free 
to persons over 18 who have not 
completed grade school and 
youths from 16 to ft) who have 
sot obtained a high school diplo- 

* 

■■■‘A daytime center is operated 
ql Garfield elementary school, 
421 Wabash avenue, from 8:39 te 
12 o’clock Thursday and Friday 
mornings. The learning center is 
opes without charge from 1 to $ 
o’clock Monday through Friday. 

. ^ Classes at the other centers 
meet from 8 to 8:30 o’clock two 
evenings e week. 

The centers? 



Cuntnri Mgfi aehcot, 
nuej Van Horn mqtt 
ico avtnue, We - 



jen avenue. MeHmNmSi i W«t Jw&r 



tarftaftA eve- 



jEera^as who have not finished 
«lementery or high sdiool. 

The week’s events wifi bogie 
with m open house today at the 
sew Adult Learning center, 1933 
Use Paseo, from * until 8 o’clock. 
A special program there. 4 
n’dock will feature Br. Joseph 
Poke of Washington, a special 
project director of the tJx%sn 
Adult Education Institute in EHs- 
tfcit, and Kenneth Jones, & 
graduate of the school district’s 
.adult education program. . 
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JANUARY 26, 1969 „ . . FEBRUARY 1, 1869 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTENDED SERVICES 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF KANSAS CITY, , MISSOURI 
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Theme: Adult Educaiion is for iho birds who want io got ahe~ 

JANUARY 26 io FEBRUARY 1 

Join Iho crowd iji learning more about ii.o Adult Education Program 

In Your CommunUy 

OPEN L USE 

\ 

ADULT EDUCATION OFFICES & LEARNING CENTER 

• JANUARY 23 
5.003 PAS EO 

PUBLIC MEET ING-4:00 P.M. 

Hear Dr. Joseph Paige, Director of the Urban Adult Education Insil* 
iuie, Detroit, Michigan 

Seo the newly remodeled Adult Educaiion offices 

View new technological equipment designed to help adults loam faster 

ENROLL SN AN ADULT CLASS 

Adult Centers . . 

Central - Garrison VanHprr. 

Westport Y/est Junior .Garfield 

raCGRAMMED- LEARN2NG CENTER 

. Call GRand 1-0775-S io secure information about days and hours 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
SPECIAL PROJECT ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
1903 Paseo Boulevard 
Phone: 471-0775 



January , 1969 



Kansas City, Missouri 
Dear Reverend: 

We would like very much to be of service to you in tire 
religious education development of your Church. The new year has 
just begun. Long before it ends, we would like to see members of 
your congregation who cannot read or who read with difficulty reading 
the Bible and other Church literature with greater unders taoding. 

We are observing Adult Education Week from January 26 sb February 
1. On January 26 there will be an Open House at the YWCA building, 
1903 Paseo, between 2 p.m. and 8 p.ra. so that people can come to 
visit our Learning Center. There will be a Public Meeting at 4 p.m. 
with a speaker and some musical numbers. During the rest of the week 
other adult education centers will be open for observation. 

We sincerely invite you and your congregation to come to see 
our Center on the 26th or later in the week. If any members are 
interested in learning to read better, or in improving their education 
in other ways, we would be delighted to have them enroll while they 
are here. We do hope you will come. 

Sincerely, 



William R. Tillmon, Director 
Special Project 
Adult Basic Education 
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J/WUARY 26 - FEBRUARY !<?<&<? 

Join the crowd in learning more about the 
Adult Education Program in our community/ 





APDLT EPUCAT\eN OFFICES AtfD LEAftlMtf 

$c |03 fftszo U4«?y ft & 9 *2* 6! oo m 

PUBLIC MEETING - 4; 00 P.M. 

- Hear Dr. Joseph Paige, Director of the Urban Adult 
Education Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

- See the newly remodeled adult education center 

- View new technological equipment designed to help 
adults learn faster 

\' m 

! eMRolL IN an adult class/ 

i ADU Lf CENTERS 

CENTRAL WESTPORT 

GARRISON WEST JUNIOR 

VaN HORN GARFIELD 

PROGRAMMED LEARNING CENTER 

CALL GRAND 1-0775-6 TO SECURE INFORMATION ABOUT DAYS AND HOURS 
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THE KANSAS CITY STAR 3 



F rl d o y < January 24 , 1 ?&? • 



Week Is Designated 
for Afluk Education 

Mayor Ilus W. Davis has 
proclaimed next week as Adult 
Education Week in Kansas 
City. • 

He pointed out the 19(i0 cen- 
sus revealed 25,000 individuals 
in Kansas City cannot read 
and write, 110,000 more lack 
an eighth grade education and 
' thousands more failed to com- 
plete high school. 

Asserting that the future of 
the city and nation are depen- 
dent on basic academic skill, 
the mayor urged citizens to 
recognize the need for an ex- , 
pansive adult education pro- | 
gram. I 



PEEK OF JAN, 24 To JAN. 30, 1969 ; 
TOS ©.111* KANSAS C3TY, 




|*S/%5V 



vs • <3 
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fb&'to&itA fcr.y a.® 5,3 Assail 



'* The first annual Adult Educa- 
tion Week sjxmsored by the 
School District and proclaimed 
by Mayor Ilus Davis will be ob- 
served in Kansas City next week, 
January’ £3 -February 1. 

Highlight of the week will be 
Open Kcuse activities sched- 
uled for the recently opened 
Adult Education Offices ‘and 
Learning Center at 1S03 Paseo 
on Sunday, January 23, from 2 
to 8 p.m. Visitors will have the 
• opportunity to view the Adult 
[Education offices, Special pro- 
ject offices, the Programmed 
Learning Center, and class- 
rooms. 

The latest technological equip- 
ment and adult oriented mater- 
ials will be on display. These 
materials are designed to assist 
adults in mastering basic skills 
and in moving them with great 
speed through Levels of Achieve- 
ment toward an eighth grade 
certificate and ultimately a high 
; school diploma. 

At 4 p.m., a public meeting 
will be held. 

Dr. Joseph Paige, special pro- 
ject director of the Urban Adult 
Education Institute in Detroit, 
Mich., a dynamic speaker who 
has served as consultant for 
University designed seminars in 
adult basic education, will be the 
main speaker. 

Kenneth Jones, a former adult 
basic education student who has 
successfully moved to a good 



paying job, will tell his success 
story r . Mr. Jones moved from a 
beginning reading class to voca- 
tional training above the eighth 
grade and to a good job. He 
moved from welfare rolls to self 
sufficiency. 

Music will be supplied by the 
choir of St. Stephen Baptist 
church under the direction of 
Mrs. Doris Shelton Bridgewater. 

Several evening schools are 
observing the week with special 
assemblies. 

Ernie Mehl, former sports ed- 
itor of the Kansas City Star, will 
appear in an assembly on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 29, at 
8 p.m. at Westport evening 
school. Dr. A. Odell Thurman, 
director of extended services will 
also appear. Don Tira is director 
of the vening school. 

At Garrison, Ed Fink of the 
Kansas City Star, will appear 
on an assembly program for 
adult basic education classes, on 
Wednesday, January 29. 

Percy Caruthers, director of 
Central evening school, has 
scheduled an assembly at which 
former evening school graduates 
will appear. . 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTENDED SERVICES 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND 

OPEN HOUSE 

FOR THE 

ADULT EDUCATION AND LEARNING CENTER 

1903 PASEO, KANSAS CiTY, MISSOURI 
DURING 

ADULT EDUCATION WEEK 



ON SUNDAY, JANUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINE 
FROM TWO TO EIGHT IN THE AFTERNOON 
PROGRAM —4:00 P.M. 




Five hundred Invitations were sent out 
announcing Open House and Adult Education Week 
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Posters Displayed During Adult Education Week 
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Posters Displayed During Adult Education Week 
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Posters Displayed During Mult Education Week 
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The School District of Kansas City, Missouri 
The Department of Extended Services 
Board of Education Building 
1211 McGee 
BA 1-7565 



MEMORANDUM 



To: Business firms, agencies and other organizations 

From: Mrs* Antronecte Brown, General Coordinator, Adult Education 

Date: January, 1969 

Be: Adult Education Week, January 26 - February 1, 1969 

Theme: Adult Education is for the birds ***who want to get ahead. 

The Deportment of Esfcended Services of the School District o£ Kansas 
City, Missouri, announces plans for Adult Education Week, January 26 - February 
1, 1969* WO Invite you to join us as wa observe a kind of education that is 
gaining new status in Agarics « Adult Education* 

Only In recent years has our nation placed emphasis upon the importance 
of adult education* Faced with census reports of the vast number of ill iterate 
and near illiterate persons who find themselves unable to cope with the 
economic demands of society, and presented with statistics indicating the 
increased number of families feeding t&lfara aid, government and school turned 





o 

ERIC 



to education as a naans of solving these problems • 

Adult Education Week In Kansas City will servo as a vehicle to make 
citizens aware of the growing number of educational opportunities in the area* 
We ask you to join ua in our adult education week activities* The 
suggested role that you may play is described, below: 

If you publish a bulletin, pcssphlat* or buy newspaper space, will you 
include a display ad or story about Adult Education Week? 

May we send a speaker to your meeting or assembly? 

Will you distribute flyer a to persona in your organization who might 
profit by receiving them? If so, how many do you want? 

Do you have a further suggestion for observation of adult education 
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CHOOSE FROM THESE H3 HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

III CLASSES SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ADULTS 





8:30 A.M. - 12:00 Noon 


Garfield, 421 Wabash 




Adult Basic Education 
Thursday /Friday 


Call GR 1-0775 




8:30 A.M. - 3:15 P.M. 


Enter class through 




Adult Basic Education 


these federal agencies: 




Daily, Monday through Friday 


WIN - 531-2863 
CEP - 861-9377 
NYC - 483-4986 


‘ 




Call for details 




1:00 P.M. - 9:00 P.M. 


Walk into our 




Adult Basic Education 


Programmed Learning Center 




Daily, Monday through Friday 


1903 Paseo, and choose 
your own class hours 
Call GR 1-0775 


j : ■ ' . 


6:00 P.M. - 9:30 P.M. 


Central 924-0452 


! . • ■ • ■ 


Adult Basic Education 


Garrison 842-3587 


i 

i 

i 


High School Classes 


Van Horn 254-8111 


i 


GED 


West Junior 421-1458 


i 

i 

i 


Hobby Courses 


Westport 931-3439 

(Call after 6:00 P.M.) 


j 


Varied Hours 


Armchair classes may be 
held in your neighborhood 
in somebody's home. 



The Department of Extended Services « Division of Adult Education 
The School District of Kansas City* Missouri 
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This Seeraitest Handbook was prepared by the Re® 
cruitmeafc Department of the Special Project • Adult 
Basic Education Program, 
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From the Desk of the 

REC&XEXER CCORDINATOa. 

Ik its broader sease the purpose of the Adult Basic Education 
Program is to &apzme the climate of our poverty community hy bringiog 
a Inroad based ami informal program of basic education. Adult Basic 
Education is designed as a new approach to providing educational ex- 
periences for adults which will increase their knowledge and under” 
standings? change their attitudes and values? and enable them to ac- 
quire new skills* 

We go from here to the Department of Recruitment which is the 
foundation of the program, the primary approach lies In face-to-face 
contact with tbs target population, The key to successful recruiting 
is the motivation of people who are not receptive to formalised learn- 
ing situations to re-enter a variety of Adult Basic Education programs. 
Our recruiters must possess the following characteristics in order for 
our recruitment efforts to be successful: 

(1) ability to motivate people 

(2) ability to relate well to people 

<3) ability to get along with people 

(4) flexibility (with emphasis on working hours) 

Xu the begismiags it Is important that our recruiters be well in® 
formed of the program needs and sensitive to the needs of our hard- 
ceres, uneducated & undereducated, wtm splayed and underemployed citizens, 
Dry truly must feel their Job as recruiters in order to bo responsible 
ones. 

The recruitment division will not be effective unless the recruiters 
believe in their product? in order to sell it successfully. Their at* 
titodes must be with feeling of importance fiai what they are attempting 
to do? and that they to© are important to the program* 
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RECRUITERS ARE A MUST!’, Tsar * by Che recruiters having a firmly committed 
administrative staff, the® s© will be committed,, There is no room for 
u profess Iona 1 vs* para-fxr^&ssionala'' A staff that is not together in 
its presentation has a of non togetherness 9 which will result 

in total failure o 

Results can be galnmc ~astth the following in mind: 

(1) 2 =se«ioni from administrative problems 

(2) EaKBsaElent coordinated efforts 

(3) S&mssrb team conception 

However;, the recruiters ts«?asselve8 0 must be free of hangupe that would 
result in inefficiency* 



There must definitely be complete control in the area or recruit- 
raenfc by the individual directly responsible Recruiters should be 
on a three month probationary period* However , if proven satisfactory, 
there should be a chance for advancement for them* It is toy feeling 
that by not creating dead-easi joba s you will eliminate built in 
haasards o 



RECRUITER REQUIREMENTS 

X« Canvass neighborhoods in their assigned areas 

a* door-to-door contact 
b 0 business establishments 
Co inter-agency contacts 

do various #&her types of recruitment as so directed 
e 0 meet with church groups, civic and social as well 
f 0 recruit H ope* located in the poverty ccmaounities 
which will s«W£ as class locations for residents 
of the target areas 

go recruit people for participation in our program 
learning' am^vr 
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srgCRurm ueouhszments cmxmjm 

* •' ; -r . » <rr, •: c ,ir »• «?! rv<M.'-v4 !»,«nviv..i 



^ v ‘i7<:ru.£ -.-s requested 

1, comp lei's’, in detail daily recruiter *or ; L xdief.v. 

.) , report or, pertinent ios. . i? niuding t^cclcr 

uiMid, inscceeses* &sd f« , d.^irt:Si 9 . stating reasons far 
an n.e •»•«*• due Mcmthly 
I., report on referrals uu*d« 
jo follow ixp recruitment 

STAFF 

t"V.. f«*itt-i 

In. rsi&treoca to recruiter#.. chare alioi;!'! be &a intergrnced 
staff of recruiter employees* It £# «ecass&"y for the foils:®- 
:?. rt f 5 persons to be iac'iuded In mu? staff, of ■ ‘eeruifcers for future 



ft s e ., 



{£) J&Seaticaua A>a®riea» >■•• fele or Female 



(2) Caucasian * $4sJU or Famale 
There is & definite need for a p ergon o-i the recruitment staff 
to serve a# Foll. 0 &«up SpeeiallBt. This individual could atm serve 
la the capacity a® Assistant i'k^srdinalor „ 



Thejfe should always be something cons tractive for •recruiter in~ 
volvemcsnt* In the case . of inelemient weather., we have an indoor work 
filis., m>d for assy eaergeacy that might occur'., ass emergency work file 
la ob hassd at all tlasae for recruiter usage* It ha® been established 
that $5% of the recruiters time should be sp^tiJ: in the field.. It is 
a glg ts^e to permit -a great deal of office •seork for them.. 



Fj&QJECT KEFOH.T 

L-tM.varRi iO’ivww i-w - k w*wj4.-»fV'*rcw» 

Bur lug the- 24 week involvement with thz Special Project in Adult 
Basic Education g s total of 2 g .34? p-ersens ip. fch® target area b&ve been 
contacted* Various types of recruitment efforts haw. occurred during 
this Sms period* They are as follows $ 
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(13) 


X& ?;• e r ■ -•*• &g ass er, c ix >pi ! *- .4 •■ 


c r.on 


.>j ees. 


3 -apt lire awtiusiMrf 


-t>. vifch the 



:t.g in poolL ■Bxiit fcavara# « Onv; i»:-aJLn objacfctvft ms to >ml>- 

nr progress -8;» ssvissh 42 s |>Oi3J5i>'-lS» U l.t'.t eaipb&S ti? 

media. and mdio mlvt *£-i Iseinawtc to serv-s as an 



: f. '•:: : &UK:tan&e. Itj our: ftdhwr&i&fiMaC effort • 

A inretf.il.itfc and ioDDmfcitra methc-d used ;vr our rssrirlim&Di: depart* 
.ta-ai;.;. tc utilise* l»lfcl&’i recruit er ‘Idasi* as s. part &£ their work 
aehedalft for a s^o»'t: ; e©k period witteai* suparviaiotto 



U5TER-i.{;iiN<r.r axseitmo® 

. »>- i*v «-r<v«r*tsrj.:i::Ttv*r»»i utt>- ^.*3-rsu» yp 

ibti k© ricUs OiSe?i much Eccssaip lisji»v:d Id cooparatiotte 

i'Ja bsvtj: srorfced sdaiizly with the. foiluwtngt " 

. (X) Missouri 3t&te Employment Security 

( 2 ) Operation b&rirt Stvesmt 

(3) J&ci&ts <cm Ooui’ifcy WeMavre &££i&\*. 

(4) Gaacmtr&t&a SispILpyaKiril; Office 

(5) Work' ' Xfi«Mntiv«e P!rogT\;B& ' 

MW un.-.:utjr taken the rejjpons ibilify of ittukiaj* nafejfrals to the 



o 
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As In any operations there are problem areas „ Two of our major 
handicaps have been transportation and inclement weather Q It is hoped 
that when weather conditions improve e more participation in our Pro- 
gram Learning Center will occur «, 

RECRUITMENT NEEDS 

It is mandatory that the following information be submitted reg- 
ularly to the Recruitment Department: 

(1) Feedback on all present enrollees 

(2) Feedback on all new enrol lees 

(3) Feedback on enrollees in the Programmed Learning Center 

(4) Feedback on new enrollees in the Programmed Learning Center 

It is necessary that complete coordinated efforts in this area ex- 
clusively be 100% o It is also necessary that complete control be at 
the maximum level ® 

HOLDING POWER 

There is no concrete way of holding clients after reaching them® 
One of the most effective way to held client interest is to keep in 
contact with them at all times B which is labeled in our operation as 
"follow-ups®" The second best method for holding power can be obtain- 
ed by visiting the classes that have bean recruited at least once per 
month® 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The following concrete accomplishments have been made: 

(1) Seven Asm Chair Classes in operation 

(2) Programmed Learning Center Participation 

There are many persons throughout mss community in need of basic 

education® We sincerely hope our untiring efforts will enable us to 

reach the majority of our people who are do desperately in used of our 
services® 
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OBSTACLES IN RBCRUEf ING 



The following is a list of some of ear clients 8 reasons for act 
participating In our program: 

(1) Too old 

(2) No transportation 

(3) No babysitter 

(4) No teacher interest 

(5) Inconvenient 

(6) Physical handicaps 

(7) Shy 

(8) Nettling to war 

(9) Too many problems that would interfere with their attending 
When trying to encourage people to participates especially the 

hard core? you must have an anstmr for all their objections * 



IT TERM REC2 






MENT OBJECTIVES 



# 



The Recruitment Department for the Special Project in Adult Basic 
Education has proposed the following short t&rm objectives £ vs a three 



month period: (MARCH, APRIL & MAY «. 1969) 

(1) Recruit in large business concerns 

(2) Develop promotion packets for distribution 

(3) Develop more promotion material 

(4) Recruit for more Program Learning Center participation 

(5) Recruit for more people to participate In our Adult Basic 
Education Program in general 

(6) Involvement of mere inter-ageacies in our program 
C?) Use video tape in recruiting 

(8) Provide various types in in-service training for our re- 
cruiters 

Engage in more public speaking 
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RECRUITER SUGGESTIONS ; 10/28/68 

I„ Counseling Services 

A„ Provide counsel lag for recruits 

1 , Ihic&tioafX 

2, Managing 
So Economics 



II o Resource Services 

A 0 Provide resource Information 
l 0 Social Security benefits 
2 P V a A, benefits 
3o Paid-up insurance 

XIIp Hews media 

A* Keep in touch with newspaper {reading) 

XV 0 Salesmanship 

Ao low pressure 
Bo Informative 
Co Result getting 

Vo Securing information 

Ao Bevel pg ability and/or tecbaiqise of finding oat what 
yon want to hana* without really ashing 

ie employed 

2o usdese employed 

3» educated 

4o usjdea? educated 

So etc* 
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VI, He®ting3 

Ao Taka the initiative to attend 
I 0 ecommity meetings 
2 o aeighborhood clubs 
3 0 FIA 
4o etCo 

VII o Develop tech®ic;u«s for tiefcearaaiaiiag why the hard core do not 
respond favorably 
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ADVERTISEMENTS FOR RADIO m> TELEVISION STATIONS 



Xo ADULTS 

Free Basle Education 

Call - 471-0775 



II o ADULTS 

Learn the 3 R S S Free 

Call - 471-0775 



IIIo ADULTS 

Earn an 8th Grade Certificate 

FREE 

Call - 471-0775 



X?o ADULTS 

Need an 8th Grade Education? 
Ears it at no Cost 
Call - 471-0775 



V, ADULTS 

In Na&d of an 8th Grade Education? 
Bareli NowS FREE 
Call - 471-0775 
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m ms &jmm free lessons to mmss 




Eighteen years -of age and older, weekdays, Monday through Friday, IsOO p»a,-9s00cpoiao at 
the ProsffjBBEaad Learning: Center * Y 0 Wo CL k a Building, 1903 Paseo Boulevard, Kansas 
City, Missanrio For saore Moatatlsa, call 4?i«0??5* SETTER TET - COME MB SEE OS I 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
TO: All Hews Media 

FROM: Office of the Recruiter Coordinator 

DATE: December V§ 9 I960 

RE: Federal Grant fox the Special Project in ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

The School District of Kansas City & Missouri received a great 
from the Department of Health 9 Education and Welfare through the 
Office of Education in Washington* D 0 C 0£) for a Special Project in 
Adult Basie Education that Is now under way* This program has Arm 
Chair Classes in progress,, and a Progranaaed Learning Center » 

The main objective of the program is to provide la 18 an 

adult with less than an eighth grade education an elementary certifi» 
cate a TBIS PROGRAM IS FREE! 

A ay adult interested in earning an eighth grade certificate^, 
please contact the Center at 1903 Pas© o 9 Kansas Cl tyv Missouri,, or 
call » 4n-07?5o 
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Adults • Want target an eighth grade certificate? 

This message is for YOU! 

If you are eighteen years of age and older s and in need of basic edu- 
cation s grades one through eight , you can enroll now without charge 0 
This Is your second chance l Adult education has helped thousands of 
men and women to get a better job s to get salary increases 9 to live 
happier and fuller lives 0 In today 3 s rapidly changing world , adult 
education is not a luxury 9 it is a necessity of adult lifeo Brighten 
your life by enrolling in an Adult Basic Education Class : Start now 

to prepare yourself for the change — in your neighborhoods in your 
community s and in your nation,. Find out what hinds of basic educa- 
tion classes are offered „ Remember it*s free 3 For more information 0 
call - 471-0775, 



D0N*T PUT OFF TOMORROW WHAT 
YOU CAN DO TODAYS 
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ADULTS 



- LEARNING NEVER ENDS 



Are you in need of Basie Education,, grades one through eight? Is 
it too inconvenient for you to join one of the ongoing classes in 
your community? Why doa° t you enroll in the LEARNING 

CENTER at 1903 Paseo Boulevard <> Kansas City* Hiss our i? The Center 
is open weekdays & Monday through Friday., 1:00 PoM 0 to 9:00 P 0 M 0 
Choose your own hours,, and progress as fast as you c&n„ It fl s free! 
For more information call 471-0775 * 
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SPEED YOUR EDUCATION 
By 

Coining to the Learning Center 
Y. W. C. A. Building 
1903 Paseo Blvd. 




Monday thru Friday 
1:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 




FROM THE KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A tea c her will be here to help you 
use the materials and equipment. 



Progress as fast as you can. 




f 
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KESTRICTED for 



ADULTS ONLY 
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THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAM IS DESIGNED EX- 
CLUSIVELY FOR ADULTS 18 
YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER. 


r 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN HOURS 




THE PROGRAM LEARNING CENTER IS 


WALK IN TO OUR PROGRAM 
LEARNING CENTER, 1903 


OPEN WEEKDAYS, MONDAY THROUGH 


PASEO TOULEVARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FRIDAY, FROM 1:00' P.M. TO 9:00 P.M 


COMPLETE 

YOUR EIGHTH GRADE 
EDUCATION 


^PROGRESS AS FAST 


N 0 W I 


AS YOU CAN* 



IT'S FREE i 


THE TIME IS NOW 



0 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
471-0775 

JOIN THE PLC FOR ABE 
IT’S FREE*. 



i 



! 



LEARNING NEVER ENDS 

GET INVOLVED 
BE A PART OF 

THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 



RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT 
"SPECIAL PROJECT” 

/gtj- 
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Adult Basic Education 
Special Project Center 
1903 Paseo Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 
64108 



NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


* STATE 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 


LAST ELEMENTARY GRADE 


COMPLETED 


WHERE 


CITY 


, STATE 
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R E S & i ITER ME M 0 



We hope yQu T re. no offended at the things we. do,, 
bat v/e have a job .?e want to see through* 

We will stay with it until the ead v 
just to prove we ;re your friend 0 

Reading f> writ log tad arithmetic 9 

are not taught to the tune of the Hickory Sticks 

So ectae out and g ■ t free basic education,, 

and you too will soon take a paid vacation* 



RESPECT spe is respect <, 

P L C ha3 the same effect 0 

By now you can see these two connect v 

if you have learning you can collect a check* 



Our job as a reesmifcer me£«;Cf more than just that 9 
we i: re out everyday/ to find out where you c re at* 

So if you want to get in full swings 
join the P l C 5 asid ”do your thing*” 



CALL US? 471-0775 
OR 

WRITE j Adult Basic Education Program 

1903 Paseo Boulevard 
Kansas City 8 Missouri 64108 
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Your Attention Please 



Recruiter Prayer 



Now I lay me down to sleep 
and pray to God it 8 s you I meet D 
That X might somehow 
seek you out for self 
improvement without a doubt 0 

Bless my path of Lord I pray 
through my tasks from day to day 0 
X 3 m thankful for the things I a ve done 
and hope sincerely to reach everyone * 

If I should die before I wake 
I pray that somehow a better 
life for you 1 11 ve helped to make 0 



LET liS HELP 



YOUc 



CALL US 2 471-0775 
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TIME SHEET 

; t _____ 

Recruiter /' Month of 



MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SAT'^DAY 



' ’ 3 

. 


r 








r 
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! " "■ '• 

* ( 




r ■ 
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, .... _ i 






i ^ ■ r ri J 1 • 

■ i n * 
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TOTAL. HOURS « 
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RECRUITMENT DIVISION 



STUDENT WITHDRAWAL 



PROGRAM LEARNI NG CE NTER 



NAME 



ADDRESS 

EHONE 



RMSON FOR WITHDMAL: 
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Tact lew U&eS In Recruiting 



R'ccrui ter 
Date 



I. 



A. Xatrotiiaetioa 

1. 

2 . _____ 

B. ThXTpoae 








€. Results 



1. 



" 2 . 



II. 6<KEHl£mtSS 



. 



B. 

C. 
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lllo Followup Report of Absentees and Dropouts 
Ao Absentees 

Xo When contacted {Date) : 

V i « — 1 !■■ ■». SW— M 

2o Where contacted: ;• 

3o Results of contacts 






***** 



Bo Drououfcst 

lo When contacted (Date): 
2 0 Where contacted: 



3„ Results of contact? 
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DOROTHY ALEXANDER, TACTICS USED IN RECRUITING 

Recruiter 

Area #4 

A . Introduction : 

Hello , I s ra Dorothy ifi esaander , a recruiter f or the Special 
'Project in Adult Basic Education ttrrough the Bo® res of 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

B. Purpose: 

— u » *m*rm*0*r+*m mm*0^ 

We f re trying to reach adults who might be in need of ABE. 

The program is free. The only cost is a few hours o e your 
time. 

C. Results: 

t. I found a lot of people who were interested that day 
only. 

♦ 

%. Some do not nullify for our program. 

3. Others — participation in our urogram. 

D. Comments : 

1. To keep the people interested, you cannot let any time 
lapse. 

2. Continue showing interest by personal contacts. 

3. Follow up on students are a must. 

E. Follow up report of absentees and dropouts : 

1 . Absentees : 

Follow up reports were made as soon as I found 
they were absent, usually at their home. Resul t 
of some follow ups were most of the time, the student 
had been ill and eager to return to the next class 
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2 . Bropmifcs : 

With emphasis ora dropouts, contacts wers mad© the 
•izsmt day in the horaa . or at work if feasible. Re- 
garding this type of contact, various reasons ware 
given. Souks of the students returned and others did 
sot. The important thing here is to always secure © 
reason. 

F. Remarks ; 

Success of assy operation is teamwork. The following must be 
a part of recruitment practices: 

(1} Working Freedom 

(2) Good Gonsiaunieatloiffl 

<3) Little formality and more basics 

(4) Utilisation of effective ideas 

(3} Chase© for advancement 

(6) Feeling of being accepted as a part of the staff 
The feeling of being accepted on the job will always an chance 
the possibility of a good working relationship. 
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• THE CALL 

Kansas City, Missouri 
November 8, 1968 






Mew Center 



a „ o 

iiHsL.ii \s£$ 4> ii v.v ►, u 




Something new has boon added 
to the aduit basic education pro- 
gram in the Kansas City area. 
“A Programmed Learning Cen- 
ter,” long a; dream of adult 



MU 

to meet 1 regular evening school 
hours. Some individuals desire 
many hours of’ work and others 
find time for only an hour or 
so. Some emollees require much. , 



•education leaders, has become (individual help. Other persons 
‘a reality: it provides instruction I who are enrolled in other adult 
for persons at. any hour of the ibasic education classes find the 
afternoon and early evening five |need or desire to increase learn- ' 
days r week.. _ jing time, and they may visit 

The Programmed Learning j-the Center for further instruction. 
Center, which recently opened |The Programmed Learning Cen-' 

• at ISO 3 Pasco includes space, iter is the answer for all of these ’ 
i materials and instructional assis- (individuals, 
tance for the basic education Any person in the area may * 
learner who takes the time to [enroll for the instruction. He ' 
attend. The center is open to ■ needs only to report to the Center 
the public. F.nrollees will have [and talk with Mrs. Emtnalyn i 
the opportunity of - learning to [Austin, the Instructor in charge. ‘ 
read and. write, improve math- tAfter evaluation, the person will _ 
ematical ability, further, their (be guided toward improvement" 
skill in reading comprehension, '• in his area of need, 
language usage, spelling, health i The Programmed Learning 
and social living. The center is 1 Center is operated as a part of 
a far cry from the traditional ' the Special Project, an experi- 
classroom ^ as most • adults ; mental specially funded program 
remember it. * ; of adult basic education under’ 

Persons are taught individu- ; the immediate supervision of 
!y. Instructors will determine the t william R. Tillmon through the 
needs cf each person and hes DepartmentofExtcndedServices, 
will be guided in learning only ! the School District of Kansas 
those subjects needed for person-; City, Missouri. • 
a! satisfaction and improvement/ Futher . information may be 
Programmed materials, the • secured by. calling .GIL 1-0775 {, 
latest equipment, innovative and ‘ * * “**"■ 

creative techniques will be used; 
to move each person to higher; 
levels of achievement. The ses- j 
sions are designed to stimu-: 
late hew interest in learning as i 
a result , of the exciting and : 
unusual techniques employed.- 
The hours are from 1-9 p.m.,! 

■Monday through Friday. 

'•.Persons.- - : may( seek .further: 

.education . at the Programmed. 

-Learning ' Center for many: 
reasons. Sometime jobs demand; 
j increased learning in the basic 
! education area and an individual 1 
cannot arrange his work schedule! >, 
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THE CALL 

Kansas City, Missouri 
November 8 , 1968 
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You and Y'w Ctuumuiiity? 



By JOYCE J. BROWN 



I Mrs. Joyce J. Brown, recruit- 
er coordinator for the Special 
Project Adult Basic Education 
program of Kansas City, is in 
charge of working with people 
j in the community to show them 
j the necessity of education for 
persons of all age groups. This 
is the first in a series of ar- 
ticles directed to show the basis 
for this organization. Mrs. 
Brown’s office is located in the 
Paseo YWCA building, 1503 the 
Paseo. . 

■ Adult education can play a 
major role in— 

1. Providing a second chance 
for school dropouts. • 

2. Cutting down welfare costs, 

3. P r o v i d i n g educational 
learning for new job skills. 

4. Guiding the undereducated 
parents, and making them 
better parents. 

5. Developing more effective 
solutions for problems of 
modern life through an en- 
lighted citizenry. 

Many communities have made 
great progress toward solving 
some of their most serious prob- 
lems. Frequently, this has been 
done through adult education 
programs, sponsored or co- 
sponsored by their public 
schools. 

In our community, adult edu- 
cation is a cooperative venture 
in which the public schools, 
government agencies, men’s 
and women’s clubs, libraries, 
colleges and universities, local 
business and industry all work 
together to identify, and through 
educational help, solve com- 
munity proble ms . 

■Is' Our ' Community 
Feeling The Effects 
Of Undereducated Parents? 



Parents who do not have a high 
regard for education, who have 
never been inside of a public 
lib rary , who have little or no 
contact with the culture they 
live in, • rarely have children 
with a strong motivation to com- 
plete their education. From 
such families come life-time re- 
lief recipients, criminals, and 
multitudes of men and women 
with little or no appreciation 
for the finer things in life. We 
have started to experiment with 
different techniques to boost the 
cultural level of parents of po- 
tential dropouts.- 



Are Our Citizens 
Enlightened Voters? 



get salary increases, to live 
happier and fuller lives. In to- 
day’s rapidly changing world, 
adult education in not a luxury, 
it is a necessity of adult life. 

Brighten your life by enrolling 
in an Adult Basic Education 
class. Start now to prepare 
yourself for the change— in 
your neighborhood, in your com- 
munity and in your nation. 
Find out what kinds of adult 
basic education classes are of- 
fered. Remember it’s free! For 
more information, call 471-0775. 



ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 



A community is enlightened 
and progressive in solving its 
problems if large numbers of 
! its citizens are open minded 
and eager to leant. Public 
school adult education programs 
are the - most accessible and 
least expensive way of provid- 
ing continuous learning about 
government affairs, school prob- 
lems, urban renewal, mental 
health, traffic problems, ju- 
venile delinquency, human rein- 1 
tions, aging, and national and 
international affairs. 

If you are over 18 years of 
age and in neeri.of basic educa- 
tion, grades one through eight, 
you can enroll now without 
charge. This is your second 
chance! Adult education has 
helped thousands of men and 
women to get better jobs, to 



It is an accepted fact that 



parents “hand down” under- 



education to their children,, 



Adult Basic Education 
Adult Education and Learning 
Center, 1903 Paseo, Kansas City, 
Mo., GR 1-0775. 

Central 3221 Indiana, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Garfield 421 Wabash, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Garrison 531 Tracy, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Van Horn 1100 Arlington, 

Independence, Missouri 

West Junior 1936 Summit, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Westport 3i9 East 35th, 

Kansas City', Missouri 

Home Economies And 
Family Life Education 

Register through the Off 
of Home Economics and Fa 
ily Education, BA 1-7565, ' 
tension 233. 



High School-Personal 1 
Development Courses 

Central 3221 Indiana, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Van Horn 1109 Arlington, 

Independence, Missouri- 

West Junior 1936 Summit, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Westport 319 East 39th, 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Adult Vocational- 
Technical Education 
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Manpower Development 
Training Program, 2323 Grand, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 421-7280. 

Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion Office, 1514 Campbell, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, 421-0285. 

Practical Nurse Education, 
Trade and Industrial Training, 
Technical Education, Business 
Education, Distributive 
Education. . 
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; * By JOYCE BROWN 

Hie school district of Kansas 
City, Mo., through the assist- 
ance of a grant received from 
the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Office in 
Washington, D. C., has an on- 
going Special Project in Adult 
Basic Education. Tins program 
has six Arm Chair classes in 
operation and a Program Learn- 
ing Center. Several recruiters 
will he working lu the Watkins 
and Wayne Minor area to set up 
a seventh class. 

What does the term “Arm 
Chair” mean? Arm Chair sim- 
ply means that classes are held 
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in someone’s home. Yes, the in- 
structor comes to you. There is a 
need for a minimum of eight 
students to participate. 

• What is the “Program Learn- 
ing Center?” The Program 
Learning Center is designed ex- 1 
ciusively for the purpose of pro- 
viding a convenient time for you 
to increase your knowledge. 
The center at 1503 the Paseo 
is open weekdays from 1 p.vn. 
to S p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day. An instructor is at the center 
at all times. Come in and use 
the various types of equipment. ; 
Progress at your own speed. 
You may wish to come for a 
short period or for a long one. It 
ail depends on you. 

In its broader sense the pur-, 
pose of Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) is to improve the climate 

of cur poverty community by' 
bringing a broad /based and in- 
formal program of basic educa- 
tion and community services di- 
rectly into the homes of cur pov- 
erty citizens. ABE is designed as 
a new approach to provide edu- 
cational experiences for adults 
which will increase their knowl- 
edge and understandings, change 
their attitudes and values, and 
enable the acquisition of new 
skills. 

More conventional programs 
have retained the traditional 
formal classroom approach for 
providing educational exper- 
iences for the undereducated. 
Programs designed in this man- 
ner are frecjuently' too threaten- 
ing for the large segment of peo- 
ple who are most in need/ of 
this service. 

The main objective of the 
Adult Basic Education program 
is to provide in 18 weeks, an 
adult with less than an eighth 
grade education an elementary 

THIS PROGRAM IS FREE! 
All it will cost you is your time. 
If you are 18 years of age and 
older, and in need of basic, edu- 
cation grades one through eight, 
enroll now. 

For more information call 471- 
0775, or write the Adult Basic 
Education Program, Y.W.C.A. 
Building, 1&03 Paseo Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64108. We 
welcome your participation. 
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RESEARCH NEEDS- TEACHERS 

1. Information about each class 

Teacher* s name 
List of students 
Location of class 
Materials actually used 
Equipment actually used 
Names of teacher aides 
Actual duties of teacher aid 

2. Information about each student 

Number of hours per week in class 

Number of times uped each machine 

All test results 

Date entered class 

Attendance and reason for absences 

Date dropped out and reason 

Trans ferral to other classes and reason 

Referral to counselor and reason 

Referral to any other agency and reason 

3 • Monthly report 

Learning problems 

Techniques that apparently stimulate interest 
Techniques tried that apparently do not stimulate interest 
Techniques that apparently accelerate progress 
Techniques that apparently do not accelerate progress 
Changes in technique and reasons and/or results 
Changes in materials and equipment and reasons and/or 
results 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS 

Recommendations, insights, experiments and advances. 
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LATIN PREFIXES 

Below arc listed the primary Latin prefixes. Learning the 1 
fixes will aid you immeasurably in vocabulary develoj 
Try to think of words that begin with each of these pr 
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away from, from 

to, toward 

both 
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two 

good, well 
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TECHNIQUES THAT APPARENTLY STIMULATE INTEREST AND ACCELERATE PROGRESS 

TEACHER A 

I. More than anything else, a feeling of respect and friendship generated 
from teacher to student. 

2* Discussing strange, Interesting, or mysterious topics like the Lochr&ess 
Monster, Abominable Snowman, Flying Saucers, Nature’s Alarm Clock, and 
Fossils. 

3. Being a good listener when the student needs a sounding-board. 

4. Pandering to the specific individual preferences and interests of each 
student in reading material and examples. 

5. Being honest about when they're wrong if they already know it* If they 
thought the teacher would lie about this just to keep them moving they 
would lose respect for their teacher and for themselves* Too much sweet- 
ness and light is phony and they know it. 

6* Working toward the goals that the student has set for himself » both 
scholastically and vocationally. 

7* Encouraging friendships and discussions between students. Some students 
have expressed preference for being taught in pairs. (Only one wants 
100% attention of the teachers). 

8* Keeping students excited about what is ahead of them (in a week or two)< 

9. Convincing students (subtly) that I can contend with any learning problem 
they have (Call this " confidence in the doctor"). 

10* Using machines. Gimmicks are Interesting and give the student the feel- 
ing of learning something (because he f s doing something) whether he 
really is or not! There is less pressure on him, too. 

11. One thing that causes noticeable water treading. So far, at least, 
ti'?;’:; ~ to teach basic phonics to people with reading levels of grade 4 
or over is not as successful as teaching it to nonreaders. More 
research needed here. 

12. Being sure that the student feels some satisfaction every day. Point 

out his progress to him from time to time. For example, compare 
previous and current papers. 
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ARMCHAIR TECHNIQUES 
TEACHER F 



At the beginning of the first meeting of an Armchair class, the 
instructor explains: 

1. The group members are not competing. 

2. Each group member has a different background, knows and does 
not know different things, and all will be working in 
different areas. 

3. Members of the group did not stop learning when they left 
school. This program will help them use what they already 
know in new ways. 

4. Group members will be studying things they want to know about, 
things they can use in their day to day lives. 

5. The instructor learns from the group also. Learning is some- 
thing we do together. 

6. By attending these meetings, the member har already accomplish- 
ed the hardest task, that of beginning. 

In the first group meetings, the importance of success on the 
part of the group member cannot be overemphasized. There are several 
special techniques which seem to give the group member this success 
and, at the same time, give the instructor valuable information about 
the people in the group. Even though later on group members will be 
working in divergent tasks, these group efforts, with each working at 
his own level, give - the group a spirit of togetherness, some know? 
edge of each other, and smooth the way for later admitting, "I don’t 
know this . " 

"SOME WRITE, SOME TELL' 1 is the first of these techniques. This 
technique is used to give early success, full group participation, 
and to give information to the instructor concerning the group 
member’s ability to perform academic tasks. There is built into 
this technique a face-saving out for the illiterate and the very 
insecure, and even the most flustered can get a sincere smile and a 
warm “That’s fine” from the instructor. 
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The instructions for "SOME WRITE, SOME TELL" are six.r t and 
nust be kept that way: 

As a group, we are interested in helping ourselves 
and each other. We need to get to know one another. 

Let’s start this way. Let's tell what we did yesterday. 

We'll not just talk, though. Why don't some of us write 
down what we did and read it to the group while others 
renenber what you did, get it straight in your mind, and 
tell what you did. Wow if we told all the things we did 
it would take as long to tell as they did to do, so just 
hit the high lights, the big important things we did. 

The results of this technique are sometimes unusual but always 

interesting to the one talking. Since they know what they did, they 

display confidence in the telling. Since no group member is forced 

to write there is no pressure to do more than the member thinks he 

is capable of doing. 

The "GO ON" technique can be used with groups where the lowest 
skills are at least second grade. Here the purpose is to gain 
confidence in the group member's ability to get an idea in mind ogd 
to put something down on paper. Ultimately, this idee should help 
reading comprehension by overcoming the stumbly, one-word- at- a- time 
approach and helping the group member see and think of more than one 
word at once. While this technique can be used in the first class 
sessions, it also has value later on in developing ideas, creative 
writing skills, and reading comprehension. To prepare for this 
exercise the instructor develops two or three general titles such 
as "My Favorite TV Show," "The Worst Day of My Life," or "The 
Place I Would Like to Live," with each using personal references so 
that the group member will be writing about something that he knows 
about. After being certain that everyone has pencil and paper and 
is ready, the following instructions are given: 
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This is a timed exercise to help you vrite better. 
We are going to write about something we know. The idea 
is to keep writing. If you don't think of anything to 
write, start with your name. If you run out of ideas 
write your last sentence over and over until you think 
of something new. Now you never heard a teacher say 
this before, but spelling, punctuation, and grammar do 
not count. All you have to do is write. Now pick one 
of these stibjects and start writing. 

After everyone has started to write, the instructor says: 



After reading the papers, later you may have the group read 
their own; the instructor can always find an idea to use to 
promote discussion and a way to praise both individual and group 
effort. From the misspelled words, the instructor can begin a very 
practical spelling list. 

Most of the words used in a functional spelling list can come 
from "THE NON-SPELLING TEST". This technique can be just plain fun 
for the group members and is a painless way to introduce the often 

i 

feared "spelling". 

Now I'm going to ask you to do the most difficult 
work I'll ever ask you to do. To do this properly, you 
must not know how to do it. This is a spelling test 
(emphasis on test). Number to 15 on your paper and write 
down words you don't think you know how to spell or words 
that are always hard for you to spell. That is why we call 
this a non- spelling test. To be right you should be wrong, 
but do the best you can. I promise not to count the word 
wrong if you do spell it right." 

In the non- spelling test as in all the other work the instructor 
must maintain a friendly, positive attitude. The group meeting must 
be enjoyable. Even the spelling tests! 



have 



We will write for 

minutes left. 



minutes; you still 



O 
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ARMCHAIR TECHNIQUE (PART II) 

TEACHER F 

In starting where people are, a good common meeting ground is the 
ability to talk. For the instructor this means the ability to ask questions 
about things the people know and the ability to listen . As slow and painful 
as it sometimes is - especially for a teacher used to controlling the class - 
the first step for the academically unsuccessful is the ability to communicate 
accurately, and this means student-centered, free conversation. 

Analysis, but not criticism, of what is said is the next skill. The 
practical application of the rules of logic is not the exclusive property of 
college students. Oral vocabulary skills must lead the way for reading and 
writing skills. The learner must know the sound of the word before he can 
read it and if he has used the word it becomes a part of the contest to under- 
stand other words rather than become a problem within itself. 

Listening and interest levels are usually above reading levels in the 
adult learner. These strengths are used to build initial self confidence in 
reading skills. To do this we simply discuss the subject matter before we 
read it. 

The bridge from talking to reading is the instructor's oral reading of 
meaningful material. The instructor has been mostly non-directive, but in 
the selection of the proper reading material the instructor sets the path 
the adult learner will follow. The material may be from one of two sources. 

It may be from a source familiar to the class, i.e., the Reader's Digest , 

Life , etc., or it may be from the actual teaching material the instructor has 
elected to use. The instructor reads the material aloud, slowly and careful- 
ly, explaining as he goes, giving context clues and stressing vocabulary. 

He, in short, reads aloud the way he would have the adult learner read if he 
could. Comprehension, specific recall, and vocabulary questions are asked 
and answered orally. 

Next the instructor follows the same pattern, except the answers are 
written out by him on paper or preferably on a chalk board. Throughout th^.s 
process the "WHY" of each question is stressed so that the adult leai.au « is 
not answering questions for the sake of questions alone, but rather, he 
answers the questions for a specific purpose to develop a specific skill. 

Finally, the adult learner reads and answers by himself. He then checks 
his own paper from the printed material. He has never "studied phonics"; 
that was learned in the sound of the instructor's voice. He has never heard 
of context cluas; he simply discussed what was read. And no one ever said 
"I'm going to begin to improve your reading"; he just started talking about 
things he already knew. There are limitations to this method. It works 
better with two or three learners starting a reading program together. It 
would have to be greatly modified if the learner had no reading skills at 
all; it takes time. 

One student later criticized the instructor for being too willing to 
talk about things in the community. Another who was forced to discontinue 
class for some two and a half months came back saying that first of all she 
wanted to study that saying (an Arabian Proverb) that we were "one" when she 
left. She had never known reading to be so interesting. 





